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The Week. 


ImprAcuMENT is still the subject ot overshadowing interest in Con- 
gress, though both the Senate and House have been occupied with 
numerous other matters, and have got through considerable routine 
business. On the 4th of the month the Senate began by discussing the 
letter from Chief-Justice Chase, in which he took the ground that 
nothing can be done by the Senate in the matter of impeachment until 
the Senate is complete as a court, and that for its completeness as a 
court his presence as presiding officer is necessary. He expressed his 
willingness, however, to abide by the Senate’s decision. Nothing came 
of this letter immediately, but afterwards, on Friday, the Senate prac- 
tically adopted his views; by a vote of 24 to 20 it sustained his 
decision that on that day the Senate was not a court but a Senate, and, 
further, in deference to his judgment, it formally readopted the rules 
which it had adopted as a Senate. At one o’clock on Monday the 
House managers, accompanied by the House, proceeding to the Senate 
chamber, proclaimed themselves ready to exhibit articles of impeach- 
ment, and, silence having been commanded, the articles were read by 
Mr. Bingham. The trial thus opens just a year, to the day and 
almost the hour, before Mr. Johnson's successor is to be sworn in. 
On the same day, in the House, Mr. Jenckes’s additional article was 
debated and referred to the managers. It charges the President with 
unlawfal intent in endeavoring to assume control of the army. The 
House then went to the bar of the Senate, and on its return debated 
the case of Roderick R. Butler, member elect from Tennessee. The 
proposition before the House was to strike out for his benefit that part 
of the oath of office which makes the affiant declare that he never held 
office under any power hostile to the United States. On Friday the 
bill was passed. It establishes a precedent in accordance with which 
future members from Southern States will probably be admitted. 
Mr. Butler's disabilities were removed because his general record was 
good. On the same day a bill was passed which permits all persons 
relieved of political disabilities to take the same oath as that taken by 
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Mr. Butler. Previously to this, on Thursday, the Senate called in the 
Chief-Justice, to whom Justice Nelson administered the oath required 
in such cases, and the Chief-Justice proceeded to administer it to the 
Senators. When he reached Mr. Wade the process was interrupted by 
Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, challenging him as counsel might a juror. 
This gave rise to debate which consumed the rest of the day and which 
occupied all of Friday. The House passed a bill making the oldest 
justice on the bench the successor of the Chief-Justice in case of the 
death or removal of the latter. On Friday, as we have said, the Senate 
continued the debate as to Mr. Ward’s right to participate in the 
trial, sustained Judge Chase’s views as to the incompleteness of its 
organization as a court, and Mr. Hendricks withdrew his objections to 
Mr. Wade upon discerning him 1n his true character as a brother sen- 
ator. The court was organized, and the President summoned to appear 
before it to-morrow. On Saturday nothing of general interest was 
done in either House. On Monday, Mr. George Vickers, senator from 
Maryland in place of Mr. Thomas, was sworn in, It was decided that 
Mr. Harvey, who, it will be remembered, is our Minister to Portugal, 
and whose salary has been withheld for about two years because he 
wrote a letter finding fault with Congress and approving Mr. Johnson's 
action, shall hereafter be paid for his services. Mr. Logan, in the 
House, had a singular story to tell about the pretended destruction and 
real preservation of cancelled bonds amounting in value to nearly 
nineteen millions of dollars. The Committee on Retrenchment are to 
investigate. On Tuesday nothing of interest was done in Senate or 
House. 





There has been little news of importance from Washington during 
the week. A slight coolness has grown up between the Senate and the 
Chief-Justice owing to what has seemed to the majority in the former 
an over particularity on his part. He, in the first place, held that he 
ought to have been present at the organization of the Court of Im- 
peachment, or, as the enthusiastic impeachers love to call it, “The 
High Court of Impeachment ;” and, in the second place, he is under- 
stood to believe in his own right to vote at the trial, which is denied by 
the majority. This has raised a debate on the force of the word “ pre- 
side ” as used in the Constitution, and Mr. Conkling, of this State, in an 
elaborate argument attempted to show from English precedents that 
the presiding officer in a Court of Impeachment did not vote except as 
a peer. The result is that the Chief-Justice now begins to be roughly 
handled by many of his former friends and admirers. We should not 
be at all surprised to hear that, like Henry Ward Beecher, “ he had 
turned his back on morals and religion.” We trust he will at every 
stage of this proceeding stand on the law, the strict law, and nothing 
but the law, afd let the “original impeachers” speak or feel aa they 
may. 


Mr. Johnson has retained Mr, David Dudley Field, of this city, as 
one of his counsel, and the rumors as to the line of defence to be fol- 
lowed are numerous and conflicting. The latest is, that he will make 
a general objection to the majority of the Senate on the ground that 
they have expressed opinions about his case; and if this point fails, as 
of course it will, he will object to be tried in the absence of Senators 
from the Southern States, and, this failing, he will resign, and thus 
avoid being sentenced to incapacity to hold office, in the hope that the 
Democratic party will take him up. Whether he can escape in 
this way from the jurisdiction of the Senate, after he has been 
regularly impeached, is more than doubtful; but we must say 
we think if it were possible for a President immediately after, 





or immediately before, impeachment to appeal to the country, it 
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would furnish a very efficient, and the only efficient, preventive of the 
abuse of the impeaching power—that is, its employment by a hostile 
Congress against the President for simple difference of opinion—of 
which, when the public got familiarized with impeachment, there 
would be a great deal of danger. The question of giving Congress 
the power of impeaching for simple “maladministration” was dis- 
cussed in the Constitutional Convention and yoted down on the ex- 
press ground that it would place the President at the mercy of the 
Senate, inasmuch as the term “ maladministration’’ could be made to 
cover anything. 


We have received since our last issue two or three additional letters 

reprobating our course in attempting to justify Congress for having, on 
the ground of Mr, Johnson's bad reputation, refused to give him time to 
get a judgment of the Supreme Court on his course before impeaching 
him, One of these letters, signed “ K.,” we should have printed had it 
reached us soon enough. They all, however, seem to be due to the 
impression on the part of the writers that impeachment is like an act 
of attainder, and that being impeached is the same thing as being con- 
victed. Now, impeachment, as we understand it, is simply indictment 
before a proper tribunal which is judge both of the law and the facts. 
Therefore, the “ horrible ” thing which we excuse is the willingness of 
the House of Representatives to bring Mr. Johnson to trial before a 
competent court sworn to do justice. What we affirm is, that if all 
Presidents were permitted as a matter of course to refuse to obey any 
law until they bad tested it on appeal in the Supreme Court, it would 
be in the power of any President, no matter what his character or 
motives, to arrest the execution of any law he pleased until its validity 
had been tried by a process the commencement and conduct of which 
would rest exclusively with him,and which he might delay for months 
or years. Therefore, we say that it is eminently fit and proper that 
the House of Representatives should, when a President declines 
to obey a law, satisfy themselves whether he is acting in good 
faith, and whether according him the delay necessary to procure a 
judicial ruling will or will not be injurious to the public interests. 
What the House has done in this instance is simply to say to Mr. John- 
son: “ You may be right in thinking the law unconstitutional, but we 
will not allow you to disobey it until you choose to get a judgment of 
the Supreme Court on it. Your character is such that we have no 
confidence in your good faith, and believe you merely seek delay in 
order to impede reconstruction, We shall put you on your trial at once 
before the Senate, and then have the whole matter reviewed there by 
a tribunal before which we shall be heard as well as you. If you can 
satisfy the Senate that you have acted in good faith, or that the law is 
unconstitutional, it will doubtless acquit you; but we shall not, as far 
as we are concerned, suffer you to go on.” The fact is, the rant of 
“the original impeachers” about the nature and object of impeach- 
ment has caused a great many people, and our correspondents 
amongst the number, to forget what the process really is, to confound 
it with condemnation unheard, secret torture, or some other summary 
and inquisitorial mode of getting rid of political adversaries. 





During the period of twelve years from 1856, when Fremont led the 
Republican party, to 1867, both years inclusive, the Republicans car- 
ried New Hampshire eleven times and the Democrats once. It would 
be better to say that the Democrats have never carried it, for in 1863, 
though the Republican candidate was not elected by the people, neither 
was the Democratic, and the election of a governor being thus thrown 
into the hands of the Legislature, that body chose Mr. Gilmore, the 
Republican candidate. This year, after a most animated canvass, after 
speeches in every school district in the State, and laborious calculations 
made by the committees of both parties, both anticipated victory, and 
fortified their hopes with elaborate estimates. There are less than 
eighty thousand voters in the State; there are few doubtful voters, for 
it is almost a proverb that every child born in New Hampshire is born 
a politician and always remains so, and it is true, too, that New 
Hampshire men adopt their political creed after thinking, are able 
to give a reason for the faith that is in them, and, as a rule, 











adhere to it with firmness; so it is not hard for the State com- 
mittees to give a very near guess, if indeed it can be called a guess, 
as to how much of a victory the winning side is going to gain. The 
Democratic Committee claimed for Sinclair a majority of 2,974 in a total 
vote of 71,898. This,on the supposition that what the canvassers call 
the doubtful vote—2,506—would be equally divided between Sinclair 
and Harriman. The Republicans, on the other hand, expected a total 
vote of 76,531—a larger one than New Hampshire ever cast—and pre- 
dicted for Harriman a majority of 3,234. Much of this figuring was 
done before the impeachment business came up, but though neither 
party made any change in its estimate on that account, the Democrats 
evidently lost faith as the election approached. On Tuesday Governor 
Harriman was re-elected by about the expected majority, in a total 
vote ot at least 72,000, and certainly the largest which the State has 
ever cast. 





- The Committee on Retrenchment have made a report on the frauds 
in the collection of the revenue which more than confirms the state- 
ments recently made by Special Commissioner Wells. It says that out 
ot $200,000,000 which the whiskey tax ought to bring in, not 
over $20,000,000 are collected; that princely fortunes have been 
amassed in this business by cheating the Government with the con- 
nivance of its own officials; that these officials are mostly knaves ot 
the worst kind, and that the President, though knowing their knavery, 
will not remove them ; that “some of the worst men secure appoint- 
ments as revenue inspectors and agents ;” “that some of these officers 
have lately graduated from the state prison, and others have been -in 
the rebel service.” It says, moreover, that the President “ has encour- 
aged their practices when the persons implicated would agree to pay 
money into the Democratic election fund.” Now, what remedy does 
the committee propose for this shocking state of things? A thorough 
reform, the simple reader will doubtless answer, in the civil service, 
appointment on examination and certificates of character, tenure ot 
office during good behavior, promotion for long and honest service ; and, 
in fact, the removal of the whole machine from the corrupting influ- 
ence of party politics. Nothing of the kind. Its remedy is simply 
the abolition of bonded warehouses and the reduction of the whiskey 
tax | 





The New York Times on Saturday alleged, in reply to us, that the 
case between the bondholders and those who propose to cut down 
their interest is simply one of difference of opinion on the construction 
of the acts of Congress creating the debt, and that, therefore, it is not 
fair to charge the latter with dishonesty. We must, however, form our 
conclusions on this point by an examination of the circumstances. In 
this case we do not pay much attention to the claims of the repudiators 
to be considered simply honest dissentients; first, because the author- 
ized agents of the Government, the authorized exponents of its mean- 
ing—its Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means—and the loyal editors and orators went on for four 
mortal years assuring the world that United States bonds would be paid 
“principal and interest in coin,” the public sending in the money 
freely on this understanding, and, we assert without fear, the Gov- 
ernment well knowing that it would not bave been lent on any 
other ; but during the whole of this time not one of the present repudi- 
ators or their abettors opened his lips by way of warning, remon- 
strance, or explanation. Senator Sherman says, now, ‘‘these individual 
declarations of the Treasury officials had always embarrassed his mind 
more than any other.” If so, why did he not speak out at the time? 
Why did he wait? How has he the courage to avow that he waited till 
the money was all paid in, and misrepresentation had done its work, 
before exposing it? Secondly, we pay no attention to this claim of 
honesty because “these differences of opinion,” on a point affecting 
deeply the national credit, did not make their appearance till the open- 
ing of the Presidential campaign, and until the Democrats had first 
started the cry. In fact, the 7imes knows as well as we do, that the 
Republicans are going into this repudiation business just as they did 
into the Fenian business last year, and hope, by keeping abreast with the 
Democrats, to retain their hold on the ignorant or selfish or short- 
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sighted, whom the prospect of sacrificing the public creditor might | 
attract to the shop over the way. Their discovery, at this late date, that | 
the Government is not bound to pay its debts in good money, imposes | 
on very few, and we feel satisfied will not help the party in the long | 
run. 





The 7imes, however, really disposes of its own claim, that the repu- 
diators are simply honest though erroneous construers of the law, by its 
counsel to the bondholders to accept Mr. Sherman’s proposal as a matter 
of wisdom and prudence, inasmuch as by assenting to his conversion they 
‘‘will silence the demand for taxation of the bonds which politicians 
will perhaps otherwise jind irresistible,’ and it admits that “such tax- 
ation would be a clear violation of the contract.” Now, this confirms all 
we said on this subject last week. Senator Sherman may be quite 
honest himself, but he is acting in this matter as the agent of those | 
who are not. It must surely be by way of pleasantry that the Times 
asks us to ascribe the unwillingness of the repudiators to pay in coin 
to an honest difference of opinion, when it confesses in the same article 
that these very persons, if the bondholders do not yield to them on this 
point, will proceed to tax the bonds, which the Times admits would be 
“a clear violation of the contract.” Stronger confirmation of the 
advice we gave the bondholders last week, “ to cry out lustily” and not 
to trust their assailants, we could hardly wish for. In fact, the coun- 
sel of the 7imes to them to be “ prudent” and “compromise,” remind 
us of Dogberry’s instructions to the constables about the thief—“ to let 
him go, and thank God they were rid of a knave.” 


There continues to be more or less talk of cheating the public 
creditors in some shape or other, but it produces no impression on the 
home market, and little on the foreign one, owing to the general belief 
that it is buncombe, intended for campaign purposes, The probabili- 
ties are, that from now till November the Democratic and Republican 
politicians will vie with each other in professions of dishonesty, and 
that divers bills and resolutions aimed at the bondholders will be in- 
troduced into Congress for the purpose of persuading their dupes 
throughout the country that, as Mr. Perker wrote to Mr. Pickwick 
about the Bardell case, “everything is going on as well as can be ex- 
pected.” The impeachment will probably serve the good purpose, 
however, of preventing positive legislation between now and the ad- 
journment, and the Presidential campaign once over, we may hope that 
discussion will have done its work, and the sober second thought of 
the people will drive repudiation and its advocates out of sight. 





United States Consul Cushman, at Rome, fearing that the govern- 
ment at home might be left in a state of painful uncertainty as to the 
events of the Garibaldian campaign, went into the field with the Papal 
Zouaves, and was present at one battle. During the fight he was ren- 
dering assistance, he says, to a wounded man, when a Garibaldian rifle- 
man opened on him and fired at him twice. Consul Cushman, after 
the second shot, became convinced that the Garibaldian’s intentions 
were hostile, and, to use his own delicate language in his report to Mr. 
Seward, began to fear that “ unpleasant results might ensue” if the 
Garibaldian kept on. He therefore seized a musket, and was preparing 
to reply, when his assailant withdrew. But just about this time some- 
body seems to have recognized him and noticed his valorous behavior, for 
a Mr. Rothwell promptly reported to Mr. Seward that the consul had 
been seen fighting valiantly on the Pope’s side. Mr. Rothwell’s letter 
having been forwarded to Mr. Cushman, he replies, first, that Rothwell is 
old, that his habits are eccentric, and that he is an indifferent artist, and 





that the facts of the case were as we have recounted them. Mr. Seward | 
was, however, not satisfied, and in spite of Mr. Rothwell’s age, habits, | 
and the poor quality of his pictures, has given Mr. Cushman a very smart | 
scolding, which all intelligent people will read with gusto, and warns 

him that nothing but very good behavior will enable him to retain his 

place. We must not lose this opportunity, however, of saying that the | 
way to make consuls keep their places through good behavior is to 
make the places worth keeping, which of course brings us once more 
to Mr. Jenckes’s Civil Service bill. We have before us at this moment 





a short sketch, from excellent authority, of the history of half-a-dozen 
United States consuls in one European country, which makes one’s ears 
tingle as one reads it, being as it is the record of the drunkenness, 
fraud, and gross ignorance, amounting in one case to inability to spell, 
of a batch of United States officials pushed by political influence into 
posts which are not paid well enough for an honest or respectable man 
to hold them, and which, in nine cases out of ten, nobody but a broken- 
down adventurer is willing to accept. 





The event of the week in England has been a debate on the 
Alabama matter brought on by Mr, Shaw Lefevre, the son of the former 
Speaker of the House, and who travelled in this country two years ago. 
The debate was very moderate in tone, Mr. Lefevre urging settlement 
by arbitration, and the Government saying little in opposition. Mr. 
Shaw Lefeyre’s speech was, though temperate, full of allusions to “ the 
sad past,’ which must have been very galling to the Tory side of the 
House, particularly the passage in which he recalled the cheers with 
which Mr. Laird’s insolent and indecent boast, that he had built the 
Alabama and was proud of it, was received by the House. The discus- 
sion cannot be said to have thrown any new light on the subject, but 
it showed that there is the best disposition amongst all parties in Eng- 
land to deal with it kindly and fairly, and to sit on the penitential 
stool about it to any reasonable extent. 


The subject which most occupies English attention, however, is the 
Irish question, and the discussion of it has received a fresh impetus 
from the appearance of two pamphlets—one by Lord Russell and the 
other by John Stuart Mill. Lord Russell proposes the division of the 
whole of the property of the Irish Church establishment—about 
$100,000,000—amongst all the sects, Catholics included, in proportion 
to their population; that is, to endow them all, instead of endowing 
only one; to “introduce the practice of giving long leases,’ whatever 
that may mean; and to give the tenants a legal title to compensation 
for improvements. The introduction of long leases cannot, however, 
be effected without the very interference with “ the rights of property” 
which Lord Russell earnestly deprecates, because landlords will not 
grant them unless they are forced to do so by law; and if they are 
forced to do so by law the very principle on which Mr. Mill bases his 
proposed perpetuity of tenure will be conceded. At present, leases of 
any length whatever have nearly disappeared in Ireland. Formerly 
they were common, but the rule now is tenancy at will. Lord Russell 
makes some confessions which are almost a justification of Fenianism ; 
they are certainly an explanation of it. One is that he and other poli- 
tical leaders held twenty or thirty years ago the very opinions about 
some of the leading Irish grievances which they hold now, and yet that 
in that long interval they did nothing and attempted nothing. 





Mr. Mill’s scheme is, he confesses, and as every one may see, revolu- 
tionary, being nothing less than the transfer of the soil to actual occu- 
piers in perpetuity, subject to the payment of a fixed rent to the 
landlord. It is, however, hardly more revolutionary than Stein's 
reform in Prussia, and we have not the slightest doubt it would do 
more for Ireland than that did for Prussia. The main objection to it 
is that there is no chance of carrying it at present. That it will come 
eventually we have no doubt. We have discussed more fully else- 
where the arguments by which Mr. Mill supports it. 





There are rumors from Italy of an approaching attempt at insurrec- 
tion in the southern provinces in the interest of the Pope and the King 


of Naples, aided, it is said, by donations of money and arms from Spain. 


The Italian cabinet has accordingly forwarded vigorous remonstrances 
to Paris against the plot-hatching which goes on at Rome, but with 
what result is not yet known. In the meantime the Government is 
making vigorous military preparations to meet the emergency. There 
is something wonderful in the blind stupidity with which the Papal 
Government continues to make its own duration impossible, by mak- 
ing itself every day more detestable and more contemptible. 
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THE SENATE AND THE PEOPLE. 
Tur New York 7ribune, in replying to a correspondent on Wed- 
nesday week, who had asked what would happen in case the Supreme 
Court or the Senate, sitting as a court of impeachment, were to decide 
differently on the question of the constitutionality of a law, replied, as 
we think correctly, that “the Constitution has vested the power of 
deciding upon the constitutionatity of laws, in so far as may be neces- 
sary for purposes of impeachment, in the House and in the Senate 
sitting as a High Court of Impeachment, and not in the Supreme 
Court.” Whether this be the true view of the matter or not is, at all 
events, a question which, though it may have a good deal of specula- 
tive interest, has no practical interest whatever. If the Senate decides 
a law to be constitutional, on the trial of the President for disobeying it, 
and removes him accordingly, the decision stands for the purpose of 
impeachment, no matter how the Supreme Court may afterwards de- 
cide, inasmuch as from the decision of the Senate there is no appeal. 
The sole remedy, if it decides wrongly, lies in the hands of the people, 
who, if they do not approve of the use Senators have made of their 
power, can turn them out of office on this ground on the expiration of 
But, of course, as far as the particular case is concerned, 
It can clear 





their term. 
this is no remedy at all, or only a very imperfect one. 
the President's fame, but it cannot restore him to office. 

Rut the Zribune is not content with this. It lays down the doc- 
trine that not only can the decision of the Senate not be interfered 
with by the Supreme Court, as far as regards the defendant against 
whom it may have been pronounced, but it is binding on the Supreme 
Court in all cases. Not only this, but if “the Supreme Court should 
construe the Constitution differently from the construction placed on 
it by the High Court of Impeachment,” Congress “ has either one of 
two ways to assert its constitutional supremacy, as the creator of the 
Supreme Court, over the thing it has created and as the immediate rep- 
resentative of the present people of the United States over the repre 
sentative of the generations whose bodies moulder in the dust and whose 
opinions rust on the shelves of law libraries.” “It can either impeach 
or remove the judges of the Supreme Court for construing the Consti- 
tution differently from the construction placed on it by the High 
Court of Impeachment, or it can reorganize the Supreme Court so as 
to make it consist of thirteen judges, and as many more as may be 
necessary.” 

According to this doctrine, the Senate and House are the sole 
judges of the constitutionality of the laws they themselves pass, The 
Supreme Court has no power to decide any law unconstitutional, and 
therefore no power to examine into the constitutionality of any law 
whatever, for the judges may be deposed and impeached should they 
come to a conclusion contrary to that of the majority in Congress. 
This, of course, amounts, in practice, to the total abolition of the Con- 
stitution, for when a legislature, as in England, may decide for itself 
what is constitutional or not, it is, as the British Parliament is, omnipo- 
tent. Weare not going here to combat this position with regard to 
the powers of the Senate or its relation to the Supreme Court. The 
mere statement of it will be sufficient to answer our purpose with most 
readers of the Nation, and part of our purpose is to show to what 
heights of absurdity we are being carried by the continued supremacy, 
in the Republican party, of raging enthusiasts, who act and talk as if 
the experience of the human race and the principles of human nature 
were absolutely useless to persons engaged in the devising and using of | 
political means, When a writer or speaker tells you, as Mr. Boutwell 
and the Zribune do, that the Supreme Court is “the creature of 
Congress,” he has exactly the same advantage over you that a dis- 
putant has who denies that you have a nose on your face. You feel 
at once that he has got out of your reach, and that there is no use in| 








pursuing him, because, like people in dreams, if you should press him 
hard he is sure to take to flying in the air, leaving you no resource 
except the very melancholy and insufficient one of calling him names 
from a distance. 

We are not in the least afraid that either the Supreme Court or the 
Constitution will be disposed of by this last ingenious device. If the 
Senate ever attempted to assert any such authority as is here claimed 
for it, we feel right well assured the judges would do their duty and 
resist it, and let the Senate impeach them if it dared; and we are 
equally well assured that if the Senate did impeach, the sane men of 
the United States would be found sufficiently numerous at the next 
election to recall the Senate to its senses, Whenever the people get 
tired of the Supreme Court, they will abolish it or restrict its powers in 
the regular way by an amendment to the Constitution, and not by con- 
niving at such a ridiculous farce as the interpretation in last resort of 
a written constitution by the very body which the instrument was 
framed to restrain. 

But this isnot all. We were curious to learn what kind of law it was 
which this new tribunal of the Zridune’s was to administer, and what 
principles or rules of construction it was to follow in interpreting the 
Constitution and imposing its decisions on the Supreme Court. We 
accordingly turned to another organ of the same school of feelers— 
they would, we feel sure, resent being called “ thinkers”—the Jndepen- 
dent. In an article on impeachment in that journal last week, it said : 

“The issue is one in which the people have an immense stake, ane 
their relations to the Senate in this crisis are very different from thosd 
existing between themselves and an ordinary jury. The facts are well known 
to them ; the law, in spite of all that ingenious casuists may say, is so simple 
as to be within their comprehension ; and feeling, as they do, that the life or 
death of the republic may depend upon the result, they ought to, and will 
exercise their right not only to watch the trial at every step of its progress, 
but to express their convictions as to the duty of the Senate in the verdict 
which it must pronounce,” 


“ We hold it, therefore, to be the duty of the friends of liberty everywhere 
to let the Senate know that they are watching the trial with eager, anxious 
interest ; that they desire and expect a verdict of guilty upon the evidence 
now before the country; and that they will sustain such a verdict with one 
united voice, and with all the power at theircommand. Senators will doubt- 
less think much and say little; but they will recognize the right of their 
constituents to make known to them their feelings and convictions. Above 
all, they will respect the right of the people to declare their sentiments 
freely, and to take all proper measures to create a public opinion that shall 
demand and sustain a verdict in acecrdance with their judgment. To deny 
this right would be alike prudish and preposterous. 


“ Citizens should write to their immediate representatives in the Senate, 
not in the language of menece or dictation, but respectfully reminding 
them of their duty in this momentous crisis, and assuring them of the sup- 
port and gratitude of the people when that duty shall have been discharged. 
The mails going to Washington from every part of the country should be 
burdened with such letters, and the press should do all in its power to 
create an enlightened, wholesome, and courageous public opinion. 

“Tt is fearful to think of the calamities that would probably ensue if the 
President should escape his just deserts through the weakness, the personal 
ambition, or the treachery of individual senators ; and, on the other hand, it 
would be impossible to exaggerate the benefits that would result from his 
impeachment and removal. Impeachment would be the triumph of law 
over anarchy, of justice over oppression, of patriotism over treason. The 
defeat of the measure would put Congress under the heel of an exultant 
traitor, expose the emancipated bondmen to untold horrors, and fill the 
friends of constitutional freedom everywhere with discouragement and dis- 
may. Christians of every denomination should offer unceasing prayer to 
God that such calamities may be averted, and the country saved with a 
great salvation,” 


Here we have it explained how the Senate is to form the judgment 
which the country is to accept as a legal decision from a “ High Court 
of Impeachment,” which is to bind the Supreme Court in all cases, 
and for dissenting from which trained jurists, sworn to do justice 
without fear or favor, are to be impeached and deposed. “ Citizens” 
all over the country are to get “the facts” from the letters of those 
accurate, judicial-minded, and eminently trustworthy chroniclers, the 
Washington correspondents of the daily papers; they are then to 
make up their minds as to “the law” of the matter under the guidance 
of the dry and austere intellects which produce the editorials in our 
more “advanced” organs of political thought, with occasional assist- 
ance from the speeches of Mr. Stevens, Mr. Ashley, General Butler, and 
other worshippers of pure reason; and then, having made up their 
minds as to the judgment the Senate ought to deliver, they are to “ bur- 
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den the mails ” with letters to “ their immediate representatives,” tell- ignorance of Ireland, and such a very imperfect appreciation of the 
ing them firmly but respectfully what they ought to do in the premises. | nature of the difficulty with which he is dealing, that it is only the 
They are, moreover, to offer “ unceasing prayer to God” for a verdict of author's position which gives the pamphlet any claim to notice. 
guilty, and in their prayers, of course, to think and speak of sucha) Mr. Mill’s essay is, on the other hand, one of those singularly pow- 
verdict as “a great salvation.” erful and courageous attempts to bring philosophical principles within 
Of course we know very well that the Senate would be as much | the ‘reach of the practical politician, for which he is now famous, and 
amused by this plan of deciding on the constitutionality of laws as all which have undoubtedly contributed more than any other single cause 
men of intelligence and education throughout the country will be when to the extremely rapid progress of political radicalism in England 
they hear of it. We comment on it not for the [purpose of warning within the last ten years. There have been men who took up pvsi- 
anybody against it—for we do not believe the Nation is read by any-| tions as advanced as he, and who brought to the defence of them 
body who needs such warning—but for the purpose of calling the at- | courage and mental resources just as great, but they wanted what has 
tention of all those who believe that it ison popular training and popular made him a political power, and that is the faculty of bringing his 
tradition, even more than on written constitutions or legal enactments, | forces down on the open ground, and fighting the hosts of conservatism 
that the preservation of free government depends, to the kind of edu- | with their own weapons and own tactics. Bentham, for instance, 
cation in jurisprudence and political philosophy which an immense | bombarded English society with an arsenal far better furnished than 
body of the very best people (morally) that the country contains are Mill's, but from such a distance that his projectiles all sunk into the 
now receiving during the present political crisis. The Tribune and earth, and, in spite of Dumont’s excavations, produced little or no direct 
Independent both enjoy an enormous circulation amongst a very excel- | impression. Most of the other radical chiefs have found their philose- 


lent portion of the community, whose consciences the anti-slavery and | phy deprived of most of its weight by the fact that they were politicians 
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temperance agitations have cultivated out of all proportion to their 
intellects, and whose opinions now exert a very powerful influence in 
politics, and who actually seem more and more in favor every day of 
making, by indirect means, a total change in the structure of the Gov- 
ernment, simply because a man whose stupidity, wickedness, mean- 
ness, and contemptibleness they are never tired of dwelling upon has, 
by a deplorable accident, made his way into the Presidential chair. 
Nor is this all; they are basing this change on doctrines which set 
reason and history at naught, and on which it needs but a little knowl- 
edge of human nature to know that no permanent or valuable political 
fabric ever has been or can be set up. We believe in liberty, and we 
believe in equality, but we believe, too, that one of the ends of the Al- 
mighty in endowing men with memory and judgment was that they 
might use them in that most difficult of al! the arts, the art of gov- 
ernment, 

We cannot help saying one word to those who propose during the 
next week or two to occupy themselves with “ unceasing prayer to God” 
for Andrew Johnson’s conviction, and it is this: In discussing politi- 
cal questions with our fellow-men, the difference between the wisest 
and most foolish of us is, after all, so small that we may fairly feel 
great confidence in our own opinions, and show our confidence in our 
language and demeanor. Confidence is necessary to earnestness, and 
earnestness, next after knowledge, occupies the highest place amongst 
the instruments of persuasion. But when we carry our politics into the 
presence of our Maker, the greatest statesman and wisest jurist is what 
Thaddeus Stevens would call “an impudent citizen,” if he pretends 
that he knows anything at all, or if anything finds its way to his lips but | 
a confession of his own ignorance and shortsightedness and feebleness. 
To pray, therefore, that some little device which we, who do not see one | 
hour or one minute before us, have fixed on as the way of salvation, may | 
be carried into execution, is to presume unwarrantably on God’s pity and | 
indulgence, to presume even more than religious newspapers or “ radi- 
cal reformers” are justified in presuming. The prayer for those to pray 
who desire the Almighty to exert an immediate influence on the result 
of the pending trial at Washington is not that the verdict may be this | 
way or that way—for nobody, not even the Reconstruction Committee, 
knows or will ever know what verdict will best serve God’s purposes— 
but that He may endue the Senate with grace, wisdom, and understand- 





before becoming philosophers, and were never able thoroughly to per- 
suade the public that their philosophy was not based on their polities 
rather than their politics on their philosophy. Moreover, no mau ever 
passed his prime in the political arena without infusiny more or less 
passion either into his thought or his style. Mr. Mill has enjoyed the 
advantage of having formed both his mental habits and his style in the 
fields of abstract thought, and of having entered political life with s 
reputation already built up. More luckily still, lus style, instead of 
being subtle or ornate or vivid, is a perfect mateh for his thinking -- 
clear, cold, thoroughly intellectual, almost incapable of any strong dis 
play of feeling—in fact, the style of all others to cow an adversary whose 
education, like that of the governing classes in England, has prepared 
him not only to distrust rhetoric, but to treat it as a sure sign of weak- 
ness. Mr. Mill not only has enlisted under bis flag, therefore, a great 
number of the younger men of the kind who, in the last generation, 
became promising Whigs like Macaulay, but he has caused Tories to 
turn and draw who would have gone on for many a day without heed 
ing Mr. Bright’s sonorous challenges or even Goldwin Smith's keencr, 
bitterer, and more polished invective. He is, in fact, doing for the 
radicals what Cromwell did for the Roundheads, and his appearance 
in the field at important junctures such as the American war, and now 
the discussion of the Irish question, gives a turn to the fortunes of 
the day which, though the result may be remote, makes its character 
certain; and this, not through courage or impetuosity so much as 
through arms and discipline. There are thousands of Englishmen 
whose tendencies and sympathies are all radical, but who hang back, 
through intellectual timidity, in exciting crises, whom Mr. Mill's 


‘arrival on the ground causes to throw doubts and hesitations aside 


and plurge into the fray in the full assurance of victory. 
His utterance on the Irish question is, therefore, exceedingly impor- 
tant, as it gives to the most radical of all remedics—so radical that 


| people claiming the character of ** thinkers * have hitherto only spoken 
‘of it in undertones, and that, when produced by Mr. Bright in amuch 
! . . . . 

| milder form, it was treated as another piece of his demagogism-—the 


rank and honors of a real specific sanctioned by reason and expe- 


'rience. We mean, of ccurse, the surrender of the land to the actual 
| occupiers. Mr. Mill is of opinion, and preaches it with his accustomed 
| vigor and clearness, that landlordism is the curse of Ireland—that the 


ing, open their minds to the truth, quicken their love of justice, and | system of land tenure which prevails there can only work well where 
strengthen their consciences to resist clamor, clap-trap, and enthu- | it rests on feudal traditions firmly rooted and generally accepted, or on 
siasm. | free contract, Where feudal traditions are still firmly rooted, as they 
vee |are in England and parts of Germany, the landlord is not simply the 

MR. J, 8. MILL ON THE IRISH DIFFIOULTY. ‘landowner; he is a political superior, whose superiority the tenants 

Two members of the Liberal party in England have entered the treat as part of the natural order of society, and whom they look up to 
field, in advance of any movement in the House of Commons, with with affection as well as with reverence. In England this feeling exists 
pamphlets on the Irish question. One is Lord Russell and the other | to a considerable extent, and there, although the powers of the land- 
Mr. J. S. Mill. Lord Russell’s remedy may be briefly described as a, lord are very much the same as they are in Ireland, complaints of the 
proposal for the endowment of the Catholic equally with the Protestant | oppressive use of them are hardly ever heard. Whenever, too, the 
clergy, and the concession to tenants of a legal right to compensation feudal relation has disappeared, pure contract hes been substituted for 
for their improvements. But he shows on the whole such a great/it. In other words, whenever the land is not farmed by what may be 
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called vassals of the landlord, it is farmed by capitalists who leave him 
as little power to deal harshly with them as they leave any other man 
from whom they buy or to whom they sell. 

The history of the Irish land tenures, on the other hand, is the his- 
tory of one long and completely unsuccessful effort to establish the 
feudal relation between the owner and the tenant. The landlord 
has always been to the tenant a foreigner and usurper, to whom he owed 
no duty, from whom he neither expected nor received protection, who 
was a member of an alien Church imposed on the country by force, and 
whose position was that of a foreign garrison. In fact, the state of 
affairs is very much that which De Tocqueville describes as having ex- 
isted in France before the Revolution, in which the noblesse, having 
largely lost their land and entirely lost their political influence and 
political use, were, as landlords, detestable in the eyes of the peasantry. 
There is no case on record in which the position of owner of a large 
quantity of land let to and tilled by other men has been accepted by 
the tenantry as just and reasonable, in which the landlord did not as 
landlord, and by being a landlord, discharge either in reality or in the 
tenant's imagination some important duties to the community at large. 
Landlords on a great scale whose sole raison d’étre has been their own 
comfort and enjoyment are something to which no people submit longer 
than theycanhelp. This feeling, Conservatives say, is hostile to the in- 
stitution of property itself; but to this Mr. Mill replies, that whether 
hostile or not it is a feeling which is found everywhere and in all ages, 
and which therefore renders it impossible for the philosophical legisla- 
tor to treat property in land as if it were precisely like other property 
—the fruits of a man’s industry or of that of his ancestors, 

In Ireland, to this failureof the landlords to fulfil the conditions 
required to justify their existence must be added, in the list of compli- 
cations, the survival in our day of the traditions, not so much in com- 
mon speech as in the popular code of morality, of the old Celtic tenure 
by which the clan held in common, the chief having no more property 
in the soil than anybody else. This feeling has resisted two centuries 
of the common law, has bid defiance to all the efforts of John Doe and 
Richard Roe to extirpate it, and makes the evicted tenant still regard 
the landlord who evicts him, no matter for what reason, as a “ moral 
robber.’ Moreover, in Ireland, contract, in the strict sense of the term, 
has not been to any great extent applied, as in England, to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. There are few capitalist farmers; and, to call the 
arrangement by which nine-tenths of the tenants hold their farms a 
contract, would be an abuse of language. Mr. Mill says, therefore, that, 
having tried to substitute the English tenure for the Celtic one, and 
having utterly failed, and, through the attempt, converted Ireland into 
a hostile country, England must relinquish the attempt and abolish 
landlordism, and surrender the soil to the cultivators, 

In most of the discussions which have been raging on the question 
for the last twelve months in England, it has been alleged, and with 
some show of reason, that the result of this, or even of giving anything 
like fixity of tenure, must be either the indefinite multiplication of hold- 
ings, and the reduction of the occupiers to the lowest state of misery, or 
else the utter extinction of high or scientific farming. The answer to 
this we take to be, that if it be thought that there is any peculiarity in 
the Irish character which tends to produce this result, or if, contrary 
to the experience of France, peasant proprietorship tends everywhere 
to produce it, and some check or supervision is needed, the state 
ought to supply it. It ought not to be left to the arbitrary will of in- 
dividuals, and particularly when they are armed with the fearful power 
of eviction. If indefinite subdivision: be improper and against 
public policy, it ought to be restrained and regulated by law, as entails 
are, and the power of bequests generally are, and not by landlords, 
Moreover—and this is very remarkable—those who predict inde- 
finite subdivision as the sure consequence of peasant proprietorship, 
and point to France as an example, maintain in the same breath and 
against the same adversaries that the accumulation of land in a few 
hands, as in England, is due to the working of an economical law 
which is more or less active in every country in our day, and is not due 
to laws of entail or primogeniture. In this we believe they are right. 


In point of fact, and contrary to the generally received idea, particu- | 


larly in this country, there is no such thing as a strict entail in Eng- 
land; land can only be settled on persons in being and their unborn 








issue, and such settlements are made without any reference to the law 
of entail, and, what is perhaps still newer to most people, youcan make 
no settlement of real estate in England which you cannot also make of 
personal estate. The power of settlement possessed by the great proprie- 
tors, too, is just the same as that possessed by a working-man owning 
a house and lot. The law of primogeniture, only operating in cases of 
intestacy and in the absence of marriage settlements, has scarcely any 
appreciable effect either on the accumulation or transmission of landed 
property. The accumulation of land in England is, in fact, due mainly 
to the fact that the possession of land brings with it social position 
and political influence, and the enormous growth of capital in trade 
has forced it up to fancy prices which the small holders cannot or 
will not refuse, just as a Dutch farmer does not feel that he can afford 
to retain his old homestead on New York island when he can sell it 
for building lots at four or five hundred dollars a foot. Greater democ- 
ratizing of the government would, however, destroy or greatly injure 
the first of these sources of appreciation in the value of land. 

The tendency of land to accumulate in the hands of large farmers 
for high culture under machinery is one which it would be undesirable 
even if possible to check; but there can be no question that it is 
desirable in every modern state—and we have little doubt that the 
necessity will be plainly seen before long at the South—to prohibit or 
make very burdensome the possession of more land by one person than 
he can cultivate. Of course, legislation on such a subject would be 
delicate work, but we have little doubt it will have to be tried. 

Mr. Mill’s pamphlet is criticised even by the radical portion of the 
English press with some hostility, on the ground that his remedy is one 
which is sure not to be tried, and which a Government composed so 
largely of landowners will not even discuss. But it remains to be seen 
whether the reformed Parliament will prove equally impervious; and 
one thing is certain that, inasmuch as what has been said cannot be 
unsaid, the deliberate proposal of such a scheme by a man of Mr. 
Mill’s character and standing renders it improbable—we might even say 
impossible—that the Irish difficulty will now ever be settled on any 
other terms. In these days, if the doors of the future are once thrown 
open to what are called “ the masses,” and they catch even one glimpse 
of the splendid possibilities which lie within it, it is in vain to close 
them again. The vision never leaves their minds. 








PRESENCE. 


O NAMELESS thing! which art and art not; spell 
Whose bond can bind the powers of the air, 
Compelling them thy face to hide or bear. 

O voice! which, bringing not the faintest swell 

Of sound, canst in the air so crowd and dwell 

That all sounds die. O sight! which needst no share 
Of sun, which sav’st blind eyes from their despair ; 

O touch! which dost not touch, and yet canst tell 

To waiting flesh, by thy caress complete, 

The whole of love, till veins grow red with heat ; 

O life of life! to which graves are not girt 

With terror, and all death can bring no hurt. 

O mystery of blessing! never lift 

Thy veil! our one inalienable gift ! H. H. 











THE “HIGH-TONED GENTLEMAN.” 


WueEn the Romans destroyed a hostile city, they carried away its 
pictures and statues for their own good. We, the legionaries of modern 
democracy, have overthrown the city of patricianism which slavery had 
begun to build in our Southern States, and it becomes us to save from the 
ruins of what can never be refashioned every idea or sentiment which may 
add value to our own social edifice. Enshrined in the fallen acropolis, the 
object of vast and honest adoration, stood the “ high-toned gentleman.” 
Doubtless it is difficult for us to approach him kindly, we have so often been 
forced to meet him in quite another spirit! Because he first governed us 
and then fought us, because he was a ruler hard to shake off and an oppo- 
nent hard to overcome, because he held an old-fashioned creed as to the best 
form of labor and would not be reasoned out of it against his will, because 
he could not be insulted or overmuch contradicted without making manual 
remonstrance, because he was narrow-minded enough to think himself far 
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better than his adversaries, because he has cost us much temper, blood, and 
treasure—because of these and such like things we are disposed to handle 
him harshly. Perhaps it was well for us to shut our eyes upon his better 
traits in order that we might harden ourselves to the great task of beating 
him out of his pro-slavery error. But now that the fight is over, now that 
this threatening figure has become history, let us judge it dispassionately. 
The image has the majesty of antiquity, for it has been reproduced 
through many ages. Whenever slavery has been united with civilization 
it has given birth to a being more or less like that “ chivalrous Southron,” 
who scorned work, loved authority, preferred death to shame, fought 
heroically for his own rights and ignored those of others. The unpaid 
industry of nameless myriads went to furnish the leisure which enabled the 
patrician Athenian to become a great soldier, statesman, orator, historian, 
dramatist, and artist. A “democracy ” which consisted of 25,000 citizens, 
50,000 despised foreign residents (Yankees ?), and 400,000 bondsmen, was 
even more positively a slaveholding aristocracy than South Carolina. In 
Sparta, Rome, and every other ancient state, you find the same trinity of 
the ruling caste, the subject caste, and the serf caste. On the apex of 
society in all classic regions stood the high-toned gentleman of slaveocracy. 
What the world owes to him it is in no danger of forgetting. Spartan 
heroism, Attic art and eloquence, Roman discipline, statesmanship, and law 
are gifts from his hand to the present and the future. In the Middle Ages 
he invented feudalism and constructed modern European society. In 
America, from the days of Washington to those of Lee, he has exhibited 


-some of the most brilliant examples in history of moral energy, whether 


well directed or misdirected. He has always been brave—bear witness, 
Thermopyle, Warsaw, and Richmond ; yes, the world has been helped and 
hindered by his courage. But it has been more helped than hindered, and, 
on the whole, it owes him vast gratitude. 

A character which is daily held up to hatred and derision soon loses all 
its influence. The general mind, not given to drawing fine distinctions, 
rapidly learns to scoff at the entire object pilloried, plastering its missiles 
on what is good as well as what is evil. But can we as yet spare the whole 
of the “high-toned gentleman ?” Is his probable successor, the “ gentleman 
of democracy,” in a sufficiently forward state to take his place, without 
leaving us in an interregnum of vulgarity? For surely we must have some 
social model. Let us glance at a few of the better peculiarities of that 
chivalrous Southron who was once our pride and is now our aversion. 

It was a fine thing in him that, like his predecessors of Greek, Roman, 
and feudal days, he demanded a high place in public affairs, caring little for 
the stealings of office, but much for its honor and power. He knew that he 
was the best man in his district, and he had energy enough to make his dis- 
trict know it. Unlike the shy scholars of New England and the fastidioug 
millionaires of New York, he did not mutter that politics are too low for a 
gentleman and pass over his claims for Congress to showmen and pugilists. 
What, low to govern millions! ungentlemanly to shape the destinies of a 
great nation! He no more conceived the idea than did Miltiades or Quintus 
Fabius or Kosciusko. And the republic was all the stronger and grander 
for this large ambition of his until cotton turned his brain and blinded him 
to the necessities of the age. 

He was an honest office-holder ; he might condescend to bribe others, but 
he could not be bribed himself; he was the stumbling-block of the lobby. 
Full of self-respect, family pride, and pride of caste, amply supported by his 
acres and serfs, he considered himself under another law than the penniless 
shyster who had crawled through ward caucuses to the Capitol ; and it was 
very seldom that he would dirty his patrician hands with “considerations,” 


, even though tendered in the delicate form of “complimentary shares.” 


Fancy anybody offering a dowceur to Washington, Jefferson, Madison, or 
Calhoun! If the lobby might be sworn, and if its oath were worth any- 
thing, we believe that we could prove the pecuniary honor of the “ high- 
toned” legislator. When dishonest, it was for his caste and not for himself. 

Yes, there was a fine self-respect draped in antique folds about this now 
overthrown image. In the elder days of our country the Southerners of the 
ruling tribe had a physical, moral, and mental bearing which put Englishmen 
in mind of a peer of the realm. ‘“ They are dukes, you can’t touch ’em,” 
admitted a veteran John Bull of the sturdy middle class. Beautiful in his 
eyes was a man whom he dared not slap on the shoulder; and beautiful 
also in the eyes of that respectable generation which stood around Wash- 
ington. 

The civility which this old figure exacted towards himeelf he accorded 
to his equals, and in carefully graded measure to his inferiors. He was a 
schcol of politeness, and many of his scholars still live. Enter the office of 
® Southern lawyer or merchant on an affair which is not to his profit. 


Although busy, he rises, invites you to sit, and remains standing until you 





are seated ; then, so long as you please to stay, he will talk as well as he 
knows, without a sign of impatience ; and when you leave, he urges you to 
remain longer and to call again. This is partly a habit of leisure, but it is 
partly a habit of urbanity. The people who meet you in the street of a 
South Carolina village pause for friendly enquiries and compliments, or pass 
you with a salutation which is sufficiently marked and formal to make you 
appreciate yourself. The conductor on the railroad car has never been cut 
of his state, but, barring certain provincialisms, he bas the bearing of a 
travelled gentleman. He will give you full and polite answers to your 
questions, and do it in a manner which will lead you to thank him civilly 
We admit that be has few passengers and is not often troubled with engai- 
ries. Leisure again, but also courtesy. It is true that there are exceptions 
to what we describe, but we will not ill-naturedly stop to note them. Lt is 
true also that these urbane men have implacable prejudices, and—but the 
war ended at Appomattox Court House, and we are now treading among the 
wounded. 

It is a poor charge against suavity to say that blacklegs are notorious for 
it, or to quote the lines about “the gentlest mannered man that ever scuttled 
ship or cut a throat.” Suppose you are a gambler or a pirate, is it not an 
additional crime to be a brute about it? So far as our influence may go 
with those classes of society, we recommend them to preserve their suavity 
as being their only virtue, and not the lesa a virtue because they possess it. 
A stsonger charge against this ingratiating manner is, that boch the acqul- 
si. n and the exercise of it cost time. It is admitted the boy must begin to 
|: rat young ; the man must lose by it several minutes a day. Yes, that 
precious purchase-money must be paid, and the only question is whether the 
merchandise is worth it. Let us not leave it to Brown, who has just reared 


out, “ You lie!” Let us leave it to the insulted Robinson, who, with his 
feelings bruised by the assault of vulgarity, can see the charms of suavity 
But the most serious charge against this Southern grace of ranner is 


that it costs blood. It is undeniable that one weighty reason why wentle- 
men born below Mason and Dixon's line do not pass each other without a 
civil greeting, is that they are amenable to the laws of the duel and even of 
the rencontre. Is the virtue worth this price? “ No,” answer Puritanism, 
the democracy of our Northern States, respectable, commercial England, 
half-oriental Russia, and the Turks. “ Yes,” insists aristocracy, whether 
feudal or sabretache, throughout Germany, France, Italy, Spain, all lands 
of civilization and claimed as Christian. 

It is a noticeable fact that the high-toned gentleman of two thousand 
years ago knew no more of the duel than of Christianity. He was a model 
fighting man, yet he answered epithet with epithet. If Alcibiades and 
Crito had repaired to some olive grove and speared each other because one 
of them had called the other a liar, we may be pretty sure that Athenian 
society would have set them down for a couple of barbarians, and that Aris- 
tophanes would have lampooned them dreadfully. Two Roman youths 
caught in such an eccentricity would probably have received some igno- 
minious punishment from the censor. The classic ancient had little con- 
sciousness of the sacredness of individuality. He wasa citizen; he was a 
mere particle of the patria ; if he lived for anything less than his country, 
it was for his caste. It was not till superstition discovered the “trial by 
battle,” and castellated, isolated feudalism invented individuality, that we 
had the duel. 

What is the rationale of the duel, now that the faith in a divine deci 
sion has dropped away from it? “It is the consciousness,” answers Count 
Sabretache, “that the blood of the soul is more precious than-that of the 
body ; it is the belief, in other words, that it is better to leap out of the 
world than to remain in it with a stain upon honor. Revenge is not the 
foundation idea any more than in Aari-kari, although, practically, a desire 
for vengeance may have produced many achallenge. The central notion of 
the duel is simply to put an end to intolerable spiritual suffering by destréy- 
ing either the person who endures it or the person who inflicts it. And one 
of the benefits of this codified tragedy, probably by far the greatest benefit 
that has flowed from it, is that bystanders learn to be cautious how they 
impose such suffering. The question how much decorum society has 
acquired from the duel, is worthy of meditation,” concludes the count, with 
a firm countenance. 

So much for fair play ; now for practical wisdom. Shall Robinson let 
Brown alone, as advised by Quakers ; or give him back his evil names, after 
the Athenian fashion ; or “ hit him on the smeller,” under the direction of 
the “ young man John ;” or call him out and shoot him, according to the 
prescription of the high-toned gentleman? We find all these options so 
unpleasant that we scarcely know which to recommend. We believe that 
Browns are still too numerous for us to get along comfortably under the 
Quakes doctrine. The classic method is objectionable as being no eure for 
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vulgar insolence, but rather a continuation of it. As for “ knocking him 
down and going along,” as our young man sometimes puts it, the foe may 


pick himself up and knock you down; whereupon you not only do not go 
along, but have a rough-and-tumble fight on your hands, which is undig- 
nified. attracts a crowd, and gets one carried to the station-house. Duelling, 
also, is contrary to the laws of the land, and, moreover, savors of breaking 
the Decalogue on one’s own responsibility, for which reasons we decide 


ecainst it. On the whole, it seems that we are puzzled. 

Sut as Robinson is importunate, we will nerve ourselves to a decision, 
and will refer him to our friend John, Yes, hit Brown on the smeller. 
Never mind the possible consequences. Ilit him as soon as he has uttered 
Lis epithet. The blow is a coarse argument against low insolence, but it is 
quite fine enough for his bratish nature. Anything finer would be wasted. 
We believe that too much impudence is borne with in the Northern States. 
We are too patient a people. We smile under the affronts and extortions 
of hackmen when we should give them in charge of a police officer. We 
endure conductors and other small officials whom we ought tosue. We 
allow Bridget toplunder us, break her bargains with us, and sauce us, with- 
outso much as mentioning the house of correction. Instead of incontinently 
chastising the vulgar ass who chances tocall us evil names, we sidle away 
from him, perhaps smile upon him with a placating air; in our severest 
mood seek to despise him, and always despise ourselves. There is no end to 
the impertinences which decent people receive because they will not resent 
them. It is the paradise of bad manners; it is the purgatory of good 
manners. 


What does it allmean? It means cowardice, lack of self-respect, lack of 


individuality. The single American is humble before society ; he is hum- 
ble before that fraction of society, the corporation ; he is humble before that 
representative of the corporation, the conductor. He has got into the habit 
of being humble, so that when a bold voice rises near him he crouches be- 
fore that, no matter though it be the utterance of a wind-bag; and when a 
steady eye looks into his, his own eye falters and takes refuge in corners. 
He has been bullied by Mrs. Grandy until he believes that every one who 
speaks a load, firm opinion represents the power of Mrs. Grundy, and must 
not be opposed. It is a curious experiment to contradict one of these mil- 
lions of Uriah Heeps and see him fall silent. Do not suppose that you have 
convinced him because he makes no answer, and presently gets out of your 
way. He will look up one of his own belief, and to him argue against you. 

It is better than it was once, A grand exhibition of national heroism 
has in part atoned for the days when we thought it brave to say, “ The 
honorable gentleman from Mississippi must not crack his plantation whip 
over me,” and for the still viler days when even that timorous defiance 
could not get itself uttered by Yankee lips. But the individual of society is 
still almost as mean and sneaking as was then the average “ household 
gentleman” from north of Mason and Dixon’s line. He is continually 
dodging and ducking to evade all sorts of plantation whips. He is all the 
while © catching it” from public opinion and corporations and conductor: 
and porters; he is flagellated by Patrick and Bridget and every other spe- 
cies of strong-willed, firm-eyed, muscular Christians ; he is afraid of every. 
body who fights and swears, or who even scowls. One cannot help smiling 
with satisfaction to imagine merely how the sensitive, fiery, quick, striking, 
“chivalrous Southron”’ would at least change the nature of our troubles i! 
he should appear in force among us. The most pugnacious Irish hackmapn 
or trackman who did business in Charleston before the war soon learned 
not to drive over pedestrians and to be very cautious about splashing them 

Ono the whole, the “ high-toned gentleman” must not be forgotten, Of 
course, he cannot as a unity be preserved, much less re-created, in a democ 
racy of labor, It is impossible to put the entire stamp of a Roman, feudal 
or Carolinian oligarch upon a man who lives by his own work, who has 


beneath him neither plebeian nor slave, who belongs to no caste, and whose 
sympathies logically comprehend all his countrymen, if not all the human 
race. Bat as we desire to fashion a worthy gentleman of democracy, let ur 


keep the nobler lineaments of slaveocracy. Let us learn from him that 
politics deserve the care of the best and wisest ; that social courtesy is a 
necessity of the highest civilization ; that respectable humanity claims its 
own respect 





THE VOLUNTEERS OF 1867, 


In the Nuova Antologia for January, 1868, is an article.entitled “ Volun- 
teers and Regulars,” in which the merits and demerits of these rival or, 
as some will have it, parallel forces are compared. Signor Fambri, the 
author of the article, is decidedly hostile to the volunteers in all countries— 
in Italy, Spain, America; under any given circumstances, in every con- 





ceivable condition, he regards their existence as a national calamity; 
affirms that, as far as Italy is concerned, nine-tenths of those who enlist 
under Garibaldi’s banner do it as a trade ; that these volontari @’industria, 
who “never return to the occupations which they quitted for the campaign, 
are more numerous than the stars of the heaven or the sands of the sea, and 
that, when we have ascertained the number of these, we shall know the 
name of the disease which afilicts Italy more severely even than her 
deficit.” I will not quote all the hard, bitter, scornful accusations brought 
against the red shirts; they are but repetitions of Fambri’s own speech in 
Parliament, of the speeches from the ministerial benches, of M. Rouher’s 
speeches, of the Pope’s allocution—are, in short, but the outpourings of the 
treasured-up hate and envy of years, the natural, innate ingratitude of 
those who reap for those who have sown. In 1849, four thousand volunteers 
fell on the Roman soil fighting agaiast the foreign invaders. Up to the 
present moment successive governments have pertinaciousiy refused to 
grant pensions or any aid whatsoever to the mutilated or disabled, to the 
widows or orphans of the dead. “ In 1859,” as Garibaldi told Cavour during 
their last encounter, “the lame and hunchback were sent to him; all the 
able-bodied men were drafted off into the regular army.’ In 1860, the one 
great battle of the campaign—the battle of the Volturno—four times lost 
and five times won, was, and is still persistently attributed to the regular 
army, though not a single Piedmontese soldier was on the field throughout 
the day ; and, after the campaign, insult, contumely, and hardship were t!.e 
portion of the liberators of Sicily and Naples. True, they had their “ six 
months’ pay,” and when that was expended, five of the three hundred who 
answered the roll-call when the names of the Thousand of Marsala were 
called over committed suicide from starvation before the tardy pension, 
coupled with humiliating conditions, was doled out to them. In 1866, the 
shame of Lissa and Custozza placed the volunteers more on a level with the 
regulars than on any former occasion ; they had been regularly enrolled ; 
they were regularly disbanded and with their six months’ pay ; and the 
fact that they had left their former employments to serve under the Govern- 
ment induced their old employers, for the most part, to readmit them. 
They suffered less than on any former occasion. But the volunteers of 1867, 
the nine-tenths of the twenty thousand who furnish the theme of Signor 
Fambri's diatribes, what of them? ‘“ Would I had died at Mentana, or lost a 
leg, at least !” said one poor fellow to me the other day, when I was obliged 
to refuse him relief from the funds of the Committee on the Wounded; and 
many hundreds echo his terrible desire. Be it remembered that when 
Garibaldi promised to the Romans the help of their Italian brethren, he 
told those brethren what would be the accompaniments of the help he 
promised in their names—“ Hunger, hardship, forced marches, and no pay.” 
They were not deceived ; neither were they dauuted. They were willing-to 
risk this and more for “ Rome.” All the funds that could be collected 
under one pretext or another by the “committees of aid” went in the pur- 
chase of arms and ammunition. Not one farthing was given to any single 
volunteer on enlistment. A very few, towards the end of October, received 
gratis railway tickets to Terni; the rest made their way there—each alone 
knows how. Young men of good families, whose friends objected to their 
departure, “ borrowed” or pawned watches, rings, etc., but many a work- 
ing-man pawned the tools which were all his capital, the solitary mattress, 
the threadbare Sunday coat. In companies of tens and twenties they reached 
the frontier, mostly on foot. If on their arrival there the committees hap- 
pened to have supplies on hand, they got a red shirt, a pair of shoes, and 
crowsers, mest of them improvidently leaving their old clothes behind them. 
Throughout the campaign no pay, and often no food for four-and-twenty 
hours. Monte Rotondo was taken by men who had fasted eighteen hours 
and marched ten miles during the night. Even the wounded Jay on straw, 
and until evening boiled corn was all that passed their lips. Yet they did 
their duty as cheerfully and well as though they had their daily rations, 
and looked forward to their six months’ pay and their pensions at the end. 
One officer narrates that as he was marching his men from one mountain to 
another they came up with two wagons of blankets, bread, and shoes. His 
men were famished, drenched with rain, many barefooted. They rushed on 
the wagons to help themselves. “If you will have them, you must,” said 
the men in charge; “but they are for Menotte, and bis men have been 
roughing it for a fortnight before youcame.” Nothing wastouched. Under 
fire the soldiers themselves organized litters and bore off their wounded com- 
rades to the improvised ambulances, cooking for them such food as they 
could find, watching by them throughout the night, such few as had cloaks 
or blankets depriving themselves to cover the sufferers. 

When Garibaldi marched onwards within two miles of Rome all 
his men were with him; only when orders were given for a counter- 
march on Monte Rotondo discouragement fell on the ranks and deser. 
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tions commenced. I have read in English and in Italian papers of 
excesses committed by the volunteers. None have been proved; but some 
of the officers told me that the famished and victorious troops did break 
into more than one cellar, and took their bread where they found it. But 
what is this to the excesses committed by the Bersaglicri in Genoa, after 
La Marmora’s succe-sful bombardment in 1849? Of the prowess of the 
volunteers at Mentana I need not speak. The world knows now how four 
thousand held their own against fifteen thousand French and Papal soldiers 
from twelve o'clock on Sunday night until the dawn of the morning. Van- 
quished, two hundred wounded were carried into Rome with some thousand 
prisoners, there crowded into the filthy hospitals and prisons—the former to 
die of hospital gangrene, the latter to rot in filth and hunger for days, and 
some for weeks. The remainder, disarmed at the frontier and penned into cat. 
tle-wagons, were “sent to their homes,” ordered at once to divest themselves 
of the hated red shirt, and warned that the police had their eyes upon them. 
“But,” remonstrated many, “we left our old clothes at the frontier ; we 
have no other shirt.” “ Find one,” was the invariable reply. Against these 
wretched delinquents the worst crime that Signor Fambri can bring is 
“that nine-tenths do not return to their old employment ;’ he does not 
seem to have taken into account that their old employers won't receive 
them, and that the Government itself has set the example by not allowing 
any of its servants to return to the posts they quitted to follow Garibaldi. 
I have been for the last three monthsa frequent visitor to the ‘‘ Committee on 
the Wounded,” founded by some American, English, and Italian ladies, under 
the auspices of that gentlest, most modest and benevolent of ladies, Mrs. 
G. P. Marsh. After ascertaining that the sole and single object of the 
committee was to alleviate the sufferings of the destitute volunteers, that 
the sick and wounded of all nationalities, of all religions and. political creeds, 
were to be assisted, your minister's wife consented to be treasurer and to 
interest her friends in the scheme. What your American women have done 
for the wounded in the Roman hospitals only those whom they have tended, 
fed, and clothed will ever fully know. I will not name them, because they 
would not thank me; I only hope that, if ever sickness or suffering should 
assail any of their sons, their tenderness and generosity will be paid back 
in kind. WHere,in Florence, the same work, under fewer difficulties, has been 
carried on. The Countess M——, wife of an Italian senator, opens her rooms 
daily from twelve to three, and by her and her nieces and one lady visitor 
the wants of each sufferer are examined and temporary relief afforded. All 
who need it are clothed, dinner-tickets given to such as have no families, or 
money to those who can get their food cooked at home. I think the statis- 
tics of this committee would surprise many. Looking through the books 
the other day I was myself astonished to see how few, comparatively, now 
avail themselves of the proffered aid. “ Did you send all these away?” I 
asked, running over the closed accounts. ‘Oh no; either they found work 
or we found work for them ; they look in every now and then to tell us how 
they are getting on, but they don’t ask for anything.” “And don’t you 
ever get cheated?” “Oh yes; sometimes. Dr, C—— says that we are too 
tender hearted. One man came with a dead comrade’s certificates and got 
ten francs ; another sold his clothes; a third offered the restaurant-keeper 
six dinner-tickets, value one franc each, for five francs; some of them are 
cunning and watch for the days of some of the most tender-hearted 
ladies to get something extra, but, on the whole, they are grateful, 
honest, and most anxious to get work.” So much for the wounded ; but I con- 
fess that in frequenting this and other committees my heart has bled less 
for them than fur those who are sent empty away because they did not 
come under that head. Hundreds and hundreds apply daily either to 
these committees or to individual benevolence, and the lament invariably 
is: “I was in the telegraph office ; on the railway ; porter in a warehouse ; 
clerk at a banker's; typesetter at such a printing-oflice ; our places are 
filled up, and the masters say that if they weren't they would n't take us 
back.” Ihave examined scores of such cases and found the truth of the 
statements. One man, with wifeand four children, had had his bed and all 
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his worldly possessions seized by his landlord. Another, with wife and new. | 
born child, had no roof to call his own; this was a Roman exile who had | 


been waiter at a hotel in Leghorn, had been a good soldier during the cam- 
paign, and from the 26th had watched day and night beside his wounded 
captain, who was nearly as poor as himself. 
left the service of two English families, where one earned 45f. the other 
40f. (high wages for Italy). After fighting hard a)l day, they were ordered 


Again, two brothers bad 


by Dr. Bertani to search the field for wounded ; these lads were well dressed, 
and their knapsacks and cloaks were left on the ambulance carts. As they 

were picking up their dying comrades, the Zouaves picked them up and car. 
ried them prisoners to Rome ; their baggage wag lost on the carts, the small 
sums they had with them were spent for food in the wretched Roman prisons, 
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they returned haggard and penniless, the English families had departed, tal 
ing other servants ; they are still both of them out of employment. Before me 
lies astatement for the truth of which General Fabrizi, head of Garibaldi’s 
staff, pledges his word : “ I was a volunteer in 1848 in the University battalion 
throughout the Lombard campaign, a soldier in °59, ensign in ‘60, lieuten 
ant in ‘66, captain in “67. I lost my regular employment in "60 and have 
never since been able to recover my situation. In 1867 I entered Sala 
mone’s column, and after the battle was over I was reported dead. My 
wife was nearly distracted ; my return saved her mind, but fever took pos 
session of her, and she has not yet left her bed. Rheumatism has kept me 
almost a prisoner to the house; first I pawned everything, then I sold 
the things to fetch more, now nothing remains—but to die. It is twenty- 
four hours since we tasted food ; the landlord threatens to eject us, as our 
rent is unpaid. Can you give us temporary aid? 
to come ; for myself I would not, but my wife!” 

I could multiply these cases; but will not. Americans will ask, Do the 
Italians care so little for their unity and independence as to neglect their 
champions? The question is difficult to answer. It must be borne in mind 
that the entire expenses of the expedition have come out of private purses ; 
that taxes are heavy, the winter intensely bitter, and, what is strangely 
true, the Government sets its face dead against any attempt to assist the 
poor wretches. Here is a document that will convince more than my 
words, 

Contessa M——, anxious to increase the funds of the committee. 
had induced some of her friends to give a “ benefit” in the Alfieri Theatre, 
and applied to the prefect of Florence for the necessary permission. Here 
is his reply: 

“As soon as I received the demand of your tlustrious signoria for 
permission to give a dramatic representation in the Altieri Theatre for 
the benefit of the wounded of the late battles on the Roman territory, I com 
municated it tothe Minister of the Interior in order to ascertain his plea 
sure. The aforesaid minister now replies, and, while thanking your ¢lus. 
trious signoria for the generous offer, charges me to inform you that suff] 
cient funds exist for the succor of the wounded volunteers, and that the 
proceeds of the representation might be devoted to the benefit of the vii 
tims of the cholera or to some charitable institution 


“With esteem and consideration, 
“29th Jan , 1868.” 


The funds voted by Parliament were 50,000 francs; not ten dollars for 
every wounded man, and how and by whom these have been distributed 


no one knows. W. M. 
FLORENCE, Feb. 20. 


I am ashamed to write, 


THE PREFECT 


Correspondence. 


NATIONAL REPUDIATION. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Dear Sir: In noticing the singular observations of the 7imes, you say 
very justly that every United States bondholder whose property ia threat. 
ened with confiscation ought, in the interest of public morality, to “ery 
out against the iniquity.” Will you then allow one of these menaced indi- 
viduals to utter his cry through the medium of your paper ? 

That Democratic leaders, Pendletons and Seymours, should advocate 
partial or total repudiation, need not surprise any one. It is a legitimate 
deduction from such principles, or apology for principles, as they have 
always professed. If a war to preserve the national existence was “ uncon- 


| stitutional,” it is no violent inference that all measures necessary or auxiliary 


to the war were tainted with the same unconstitutionality, and the contrac- 
tion of loans was certainly among these. If the Democrats assume the 
reins of government again, they may assert with some pretence of justice 
that they, or some of them, were opposed to contracting war-loans, and they 
may fortify themselves with the analogy of Miramen repudiating Juarez’s 
debts, or Juarez repudiating Miramon’s. 

But it is the other party—the party which contracted the debt—that is 
now most eager to repudiate it. Every one asserts (and no one, so far as 
I know, has contradicted the assertion) that the Western Republicans are 
all but unanimous for taxation of Government bonds, or payment of therm 
in greenbacks, or some other thinly disguised form of repudiation. Influ- 
ential M.C.s from various constituencies berate us as privileged aristo- 
crats ; one Eastern governor has followed suit; and now the 7imes, over- 
come apparently by this gubernatorial example, tells us that we had better 
be wise in time, and compromise while we can at 4 loss of 20 or 30 per cent., 
lest a worse thing befall us. 

At all which I must confess to some degree of astonishment. While 
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naturally resigning the first place to those who “ paid with their person,” 
as the French say, and risked their lives on the battle-field, I did think, in 
my innocence, that we bondholders were entitled to some little credit for 
patriotism. When the United States first asked for money there prevailed 
a very general doubt as to the existence of any United States Government 
or any United States. European authorities, with scarcely a dissenting 
voice, proclaimed that the model republic had given up the ghost at Bull 
Run. Of course, the Southern secessionists were of the same opinion, and 
many of their Northern friends hinted as much, more or less plainly. 
Nevertheless we, believing that the United States Government did and 
ought to exist, lent it money; and I may say here, parenthetically, that in 
no succeeding year has the market value of our bonds in gold exceeded 
what we then paid for them. We furnished the Government with the 
sinews of war, and of course all the Government’s enemies cried out against 
us. Renegade vermin on foreign shores threatened us with confiscation of 
our property. Copperheads at home suggested the same thing in more 
guarded terms. English and French journalists sneeringly observed that 
it was no matter what interest the Federal States promised to pay, since 
both interest and principal were sure to be repudiated. The Southern lead- 
ers, so long as they hoped to get the better of the nation by the help of 
France, England, and the Democrats, proclaimed that repudiation would 
be one of their conditions of peace. (And it may be observed, though this 
is anticipating somewhat, that the disaffected at the South have always 
since the war cherished the hope of national bankruptcy when they had no 
other consolation left them.) We didn’t give up the ship. We were not 
frightened out of our purpose. As the war went on and the result seemed 
more and more doubtful, and more and more money was wanted, we kept 
lending to the Government all we could disengage. The Government tri- 
umphed, the national existence was triumphantly established, and what 
was our great reward? I think you will agree with me that I am putting 
it in a form too favorable for us when I say that we were guaranteed 9 per 
cent. for 16 years. And this in a country where manufacturers sometimes 
treble their capital in a year, and railroads and other corporations make so 
much that they are positively afraid to let the amount be known ! 

And then this Eastern governor (I forget his name), inspired with a 
Swinburnian alliteration and a euphonic jingle that would have delighted 
Mr. Pecksniff, rounds off his pretty little period about “ privileged persons 
and privileged property.” How is our property “ privileged?” Exactly as 
a lease or a charter or any other contract is privileged. And so far is the 
term privilege applied to property from involving any injustice or impropri- 
ety that the very word is continually used in contracts. Z.9., I hirea 
house for a year, “ with privilege” to retain it another year, if I choose, at 
the same rent. The governor improves on Jefferson, who held that a Govy- 
ernment contract was only binding for twenty-two years ; he would have it 
binding only so long as the Government pleases. Machiavelli says that a 
prince is not bound to keep his word if it be against his interest to do so. 
Such morality might answer for princes in Machiavelli’s day, but if we can 
have no better in a republic of the nineteenth century, it certainly does not 
become us to boast of our ethical progress. 

Thus far I have proceeded on the implied supposition that the bond- 
holders are generally persons of some means, who, though seriously incon. 
venienced, would not be reduced to actual distress by the total or partial 
confiscation of their securities. And this for obvious reasons is the impres- 
sion which the repudiators are desirous of producing. We hear it constantly 
asserted, with that recklessness about truth which supplies a large class of 
our politicians with the bulk of their political capital, that the Government 
bonds are concentrated in a few hands. I can see no reason for believing 
this statement, but several for believing the contrary. Not only were there 
many poor men and women patriotic enough to invest their savings in 
Government securities during the war, but after its close there was a natu- 
ral tendency among several classes of persons with small means at their 
disposal to seek the same investment. Single women, invalids, and super- 
annuated men, trustees of orphans, all those who have little business 
experience or opportunity, and with whom it is a great object to avoid risk 
and responsibility—the great recommendation of an investment to all these 
is its security, and therefore they preferred Government bonds. Nor do we 
stop here in our pecuniary descent. It will not be necessary to advertise in 
the papers or employ a detective in order to find poor women and boys who 
have scraped together from their earnings just enough to buy the lowest 
denomination of United States stock. The savings-bank statistics which 
you have quoted are to the point here. 
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were, as a general rule, friendly to us. Why were so many of our bonds 
sent to Germany and sold there? Because we had more friends in Germany 
than in England and France. 

Of course, if all the bondholders were foreigners or millionaires that 
would not absolve the nation from its plighted troth, but it is worth while 
showing that even the wretched pulliations urged for public dishonesty 
have no real existence. 

But, after all, it may be asked, ought not the United States Government 
to be able to borrow money at a less rate than it now pays? That is a dif- 
ferent question, which, if it had been approached in a right spirit, might 
before now have been answered in a manner satisfactory to all parties. If, 
two years ago, the bondholders had been offered a perfectly free option of 
exchanging their bonds for a forty-years five per cent. stock, it is highly 
probable (to say the least) that a large majority of them would have con- 
sented. But all depends on the perfect freedom of option, because on that 
depends the security which is the bondholder’s principal object and induce- 
ment. If we were to consent to such a conversion now, under threat of a 
greater loss, what assurance have we that the process of reduction may not 
be repeated in two or four years, or whenever any political party may think 
it expedient to pander to dishonesty? Should we not encourage the repe- 
tition by acquiescing in the precedent ? 

Perhaps you may think some of the expressions which I have used too 
strong. I, on the contrary, only regret that I do not possess sufficient 
command of language to make them stronger, and express my feelings 
more adequately. In reference to Byng’s execution, Voltaire said (in his 
“ Candide”) that the English had shot one of their admirals to encourage 
the rest. Our Western Republicans are now preparing to execute the loyal 
bondholders as an encouragement to future patriots. 

There still remains another view of the subject which I am ashamed to 
do more than suggest after so long a communication. According to the 
Western moralists and their apologists, honesty is an “abstraction” and 
faith a chimera. Suppose we do violence to our better instincts, and follow 
them on their own ground ; suppose we confine ourselves to the question, 
Will repudiation pay? I think it can be easily and conclusively shown that 
it will not pay ; that it will not be profitable either to the nation at large 
or to that portion of it known as the Republican party. And this, with 


your permission, I will do in another letter. 
C. A. BRISTED, 
FEBRUARY 24, 1868. 








Notes. 


LITERARY. 


LEyPoLpt & Hout announce a work, by Mr. D. G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., 
entitled “The Myths of the New World: An Essay on the Symbolism and 
Mythology of the Red Race of America.” Mr. Brinton is known as a 
student of American archeology by his previously published work on the 
antiquities of the Floridian peninsula. The same house have in press a 
translation of Heribert Rau’s musical novel of “ Mozart ;” a translation of 
Taine’s “Italy,” made by Mr. J. Durand, the translator of the same author’s 
“Philosophy of Art ;” a new edition of Fritz Reuter’s amusing, indeed de- 
lightful, story, “ In the Year ’13,” and translations of “Faustina Hasse,” a 
German art-novel, by Elise Polko, “ Problematic Characters,” by F. Spiel- 
hagen, and “The Hohensteins,” by the same author, who ranks very high 
among German novelists.—— Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce repub- 
lications of “Travels in the Interior of South Africa,” by James Chapman, 
F.R.G.S.; Professor Pearson’s “ History of England;’ “Silver Lake, or 
Lost in the Snow,” by R. M. Ballantyne; and “ Memoirs of Alexander 
Campbell,” by Robert Richardson. Other works announced by the same 
house are, “ American Masonic Biography and Cyclopedia of Freemasonry,” 
by Aug. Row, K.T., and the third volume of Mr. Kirk’s “ History of Charles 
the Bold.”—— A. D. F. Randolph will republish Francis Turner Palgrave’s 
“Original Hymns,” and “Saint Paul,” by F. W. H. Myers. J. C. Gar- 
rigues & Co., of Philadelphia, announce “The Sabbath-school Index,” by 
R. G. Pardee, whose work is at once a history of Sunday-schools and a 
manual for the instruction of teachers——G. W. Carleton & Co. will soon 
issue a new comic book by “ Josh Billings,” a new romance by Mayne Reid, 
and a new work—a novel, we suppose—called “The Artist’s Dream,” by 
Miss Olive Logan.——W. A. Townsend & Adams will republish “A Prac- 
tical Treatise on Metallurgy,” elaborated after the last German edition of 





About the foreign bondholders even greater rubbish, if possible, is Kerl’s “ Metallurgy,” by Wm. Crookes, F.R.S., and Ernst Rohrig ——E. P. 


asserted. The wealthy bankers hostile to us speculated in Confederate’ 
bonds and blockaderunners. Those Europeans who bought our bonds 
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Dutton & Co. announce the Rev. Mr. H. P, Liddon’s “Sermons Preached 
before the University of Oxford,” 
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—The total population of Rhode Island is, in round numbers, about 
180,000, of whom the number under fifteen years of age is given as 57,110, 
and those between six and fifteen may be estimated at 45,610. By good 
rights all these last should be at school, but, in fact, in the winter of the 
year ending April 30, 1867, the public schools showed an attendance, of 
boys and girls together, of only 28,280, and the average attendance during 
the whole year was only 19,972. It appears, therefore, that 17,330, or more 
than a third of the children of proper age, were entirely lost to the educa- 
tional influences of the State. In Prussia, with a total population of 
19,226,270 (in 1864), and an infant population (from five to fourteen years of 
age) of 3,457,301, only 16,000 were unaccounted for in the official returns of 
that year. Make a liberal allowance in the Rhode Island deficit for children 
put to private schools—probably not more than 1,000—and this little State, 
with a population inferior to that of the city of Boston, has a bad advantage 
over Prussia in the actual number of children who do not learn the alphabet. 
There are, however, 2,500 pupils in Rhode Island who are past fifteen, but 
they are only 2,500, while there are 15,000 persons also past fifteen who 
cannot write their own names—nor ten thousand of them read at all—and 
15,000 others but little better off. We gather these statistics partly from 
the “ Twenty-third Annual Report of Public Schools in Rhode Island,” 
delivered to the Legislature last month, and partly from “ An Appeal to 
Rhode Islanders” in the Rhode Island Schoolmaster for February. This 
appeal, in view of the alarming facts just stated, proposes a remedy in the 
shape of evening schools, free libraries. eading-rooms, lectures, and other 
enlightening instrumentalities. There is nothing novel in this, but it 
appears to be taken in hand by persons who are brought in contact with 
the ignorance which they seek to dispel—that is to say, the manufacturers 
whose mills have attracted to Rhode Island and concentrated in a few of its 
thirty-four towns a large and increasing foreign population, under whose 
incubus it is no wonder the State shows badly. The new organization is to 
be known as the “ Rhode Island Educational Union,” and Mr. Samuel 
Austin is to be to it what Dr. Barnas Sears is to the Peabody fund for 
educating the South. 


—A deplorable loss to students of theology and history is recorded by 
the newspapers in the destruction by fire of the establishment of the Abbé 
Migne, at Montrouge, Paris. In all the annals of typography no man has 
done so much to place within the reach of the private reader the materials 
which had previously been accessible only in great public libraries, or in the 
collections of those whose command of space and of money was unlimited. 
It must be nearly twenty-five years since he first commenced to put into 
execution the gigantic project of reproducing, in uniform style and at an 
extremely moderate price, the whole body of Christian theology and tradi- 
tion, accompanied with all the apparatus necessary for their elucidation— 
to form, in short, a complete library for the Catholic clergy. This appalling 
labor he has steadily pursued with unflagging energy ; and from the most 
slender beginnings, and, amid many discouragements, he had gradually 
built up, in the Ateliers Catholiques of Montrouge, a stupendous establish- 
ment where stereotyping, printing, binding, painting, sculpture, and the 
manufacture of organs, harmoniums, and church ornaments were carried on 
upon a vast scale. He used to boast that his stereotype plates alone had 
cost more than five millions of francs, and that the whole concern, clear of 
debt, represented a capital of nearly four millions, while during his whole 
career he had never allowed a note to lie over, even in the worst revolution- 
ary crisis. 

Perhaps the most valuable of his publications is the “ Patrologia Latina,” 
a collection of all the Christian Latin writers from the pseudo-Clement to 
Innocent III. With the exception of jurisprudence, it thus embraces all 
the sources of European history up to the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, and the student will vainly look elsewhere for the material thus 
gathered together and placed within his reach. Like all the rest of the 
Abbé’s publications it is in imperial octavo (equivalent to the smaller folios of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries), closely printed in double columns, 
the volumes generally containing from 600 to 1,000 pages. Of these there are 
217 in the series, followed by five or six similar volumes of indexes, of which 
we believe one or two have not yet appeared. It was at one time the inten- 
tion of the Abbé to continue with a second series, embracing all writers 


down to the fifteenth century, and also to supplement it with a complete | 


collection of Councils in about 80 volumes, but both of these vast projects 
we believe he had been compelled to abandon on account of his advanced 
age—for he is upwards of eighty years old. 

On a similar ecale is his “ Patrologia Greco-Latina,” comprehending all 
the Greek Christian writers from the earliest period to the Council of Flor- 
ence, with translations in Latin. This collection is embraced in 167 volumes, 
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Then there is a series of Christian orators of which about 100 volumes had 
appeared, and three series of theological encyclopedias contained in 170 
volumes, together with numberless dictionaries, histories, and editions of 
prominent writers amounting to about 260 volumes more. In all, the Abbé 
had issued nearly a thousand huge volumes, the whole of which were sic 
reotyped except the Latin texts of the Greek fathers ; and if, as we presume 
is the case from the accounts which have reached us, the whole of these 
plates have been destroyed, the loss is no common one. 

In a recent circular, written in his customary florid style, the good Abbé 
alluded to the “plus de 30 ans d'une effrayante tension de nos facultés 
intellectuelles et physiques, mais i laquelle résiste la solidité herculienne de 
notre constitution ’—but we fear that even his marvellous vigor will scarcely, 
in the face of a calamity so stunning, enable him to build up again the vast 
amount of material which he had placed, as he hoped, in an enduring form 
If so, the loss is one not easily to be repaired, for though in point of typo- 
graphical execution and editorial accuracy his editions left much to be 
desired, yet they presented in a cheap form an immense amount of material 
which was in no other way accessible to the ordinary student. In his 
misfortune the Abbé deserves and will receive the sympathy of all, without 
distinction of creeds, who can appreciate his exiaustless vigor and the 
services which he has rendered to the cause of learning. 








—Napoleon’s friendship with the Saint Simonians is very well known ; the 
favor shown the house of Pereire is an instance of it in what is probably 
not its most disinterested phase. For the matter of that, it is perhaps not 
unfair to suspect that his apparent sympathy with the doctrines as well as 
the bankers of the Saint Simonian community—once of greater weight in 
French politics than now—may have been quite as much the child of his 
ambition as of his earnest desire for truth and for social reform. At all 
events, there was friendship between President, and future Emperor, Louis 
Napoleon and Pére Enfantin, and the late debates in the Corps Législatif 
on the new Press bill afforded a proof of it, which we notice as belonging 
to the contemporary history of the literary censorship in France. M. Jules 
Simon, in the course of his speech the other day, said that a few years ayo 
Bon Pére Enfantin, who was then near the end of bis life, wrote a book 
which he called “ Dieu et |'Homme.” It was published by M. Vicic: Masson, 
who was at once summoned before the law officers and informed that pro- 
ceedings were about to be brought against him. He endeavored to dissuade 
the procureur from prosecution, but for a long time without effect ; until at 
last he informed him that he had in his possession a letter in which Napoleon 
had given the author leave to dedicate the book tohim. The book which was 
criminal in the eye of the public prosecutor, M. Simon said, was held innocent 
at the Tuileries. A thousand such stories might be related, and a good 
many of the strangest of them would have for their moral pretty much the 
same already familiar lesson—the smaller the official, the greater the 
officiousness. An amusing case in point is that of the zealous functionary 
who, a month or two since, caused an actor to be admonished that the Empire 
must pot be brought into contempt by the public use of a handkerchief 
ornamented with a portrait of Napoleon the Great. Pocket-handkerchiets 
are not, we suppose, literature “ within the meaning of the act,” but the 
censorship does things as absurd as any other department of the police is 
responsible for. A far larger number of stories than those chiefly comic 
would teach us that the Second Empire finds it for its interest to debauch the 
morals of the people ; that while it has only severity for free speech, it will- 
ingly permits loose language ; that, like most ‘“‘ paternal governments,” it 
gets its maxims of paternal duty from a very pseudo-Solomon, and spoils 
the child without at all sparing the rod. 


—It surprised most people to be told a little while ago by a laborious 
student of the Scriptures that he had found contemporary Dutch literature 
a great help to him in his labors. For the literature of the Netherlands 
makes no European figure whatever, and nobody is ashamed to confess his 
almost complete ignorance of authors like Cats, Helders, Van Kampen, and 
Van Lennep—who have long been popular among their own countrymen—- 
and his total ignorance of the Dutch writers of our own day. One of these lat- 
ter has, however, recently made his name known abroad by a novel which is 
described as the “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of Holland. It has recently been 
translated into English under the title of ‘“ Max Havelaar,” and is spoken 
of asa very remarkable book, but is pronounced not so remarkable asa novel 
as it is powerful as a political pamphlet against the Conservatives aud 
in favor of the Liberals. For in the kingdom of Holland also, although eda- 
cated Englishmen ask “the name of the present Stadtholder,” and appear 
to think the country has been in a political swoon for half a century, there 
is no lack of political activity and even of severe party strife, At present 


Clericals and Liberals are contending in the legislature on a question first 
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raised by the novel of which we have spoken, whose author, Mr. Dowes 
De} a Liberal. In this work it was first made known to the mass of 
Mr. Dekker's countrymen that they are responsible for a cruel system of 
slavery. Ile gave a direct contradiction to all oflicial reports in regard to 


ISast India possessions. In the Indian Archipelago the Dutch 
have under their control all of Java, and all or parts of Borneo, Sumatra, 
or, Banca, the Banda Isles, Bencoolen, and many other islands 
gether have a population of almost 17,000,000 souls 
il inhabitants, Malays, and Chinese. The form of govern- 
went under which not all but most of these people live may be described 
with some approach to accuracy as being this: there are native chiefs, 
Regents, who get salaries from the Dutch and a percentage on ail 
is raived in their district. These the natives acknowledge as lawfully 
But over the Regents are Dutchmen called Residents, and 
over the Government. The Home Government, 
when a man is sent out as a Resident, administers to him an oath to pro- 
tect the native popu ‘extortion and tyranny.” But whenever 
an ollivial report he is expected to use this phrase, now become 
ster “tranquillity remains tranquil.” It % not often he can 
keep his oath and use the traditional formula truthfully. For it ap. 
ars that in Java, at any rate—we do not know if Mr. Dekker talks of 
Java—an island of ten millions of inhabitants, the native 
laborer Inust raise whatever crop the regents order; the regent orders 
what the Dutch resident orders, and he what the Home Government has 
decided shall be produced. Rice is what the Javanese cultivates when left 
to himself; it is the most profitable of the crops to the tiller, and, so to 
speak, the most natural ; from the name of this grain the name of the island 
itself is derived. But if the Government decides on indigo or sugar or 
coffee as temporarily the crop most profitable to itself, the laborer must raise 
that and leave his breadstuff crop uncultivated. We have here undisguised 
slavery. As might be expected, famines are of not infrequent occurrence ; 
a few years ago mothers offered to sell their children for food ; mothers ate 
their own children; there was depopulation of whole districts. The gover. 
nor was forced to proclaim that the extension of the European market, as it is 
called, should not be pushed to the extremity of famine. Of course, “ Max 
Havelaar” made the Liberals justly indignant with the system it described— 
and, it is maintained, deseribed with under-statement of the dreadfal facts 
No contradiction has been attempted. The Conservatives, with the King at 
their head, reply to the Liberal denunciation with arguments like some 
which we in this country once heard so often—“ the Javanese will not 
work,” “ vested interests are nct to be disturbed,” and the others; but a 
speedy triumph is predicted for the party of emancipation. The novel can 
hardly fail to be an interesting one. The human interest must surely be 
powerful; and if the author's Dutch realism has not been staggered by the 
strange and tremendous forms of animal and vegetable life with which he 
might deal, his book might well be worth reading for their sake alone. 
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—Fanny Kemble is the writer of an essay on Lady Macbeth’s character 
which appears in a late number of Macmillan. It is very well worth read- 
ing for its analysis of certain parts of the play and for the light which 
her long and careful study of Shakespeare enables her to throw upon 
many other points of interest besides the one with which she is more par. 
ticularly dealing. For example, her estimate of Macbeth’s nature; her 
theory of the reasons why the poet brought influences from the other world 
to bear upon him while he did not so move the woman ; her explanation 
of the fact that Macbeth never wholly loses his dignity in our eyes though 
we see him subservient to his wife ; her argument on the question whether 
or not Lady: Macbeth also sees the ghost that terrifies the king in the ban- 
quet hall, present considerations not all wholly new to be sure, and not, of 

ily adequate—for one writer in one essay leaves much unsaid in 
cipal points in far less works of Shakespeare's than this 
But as regards the 
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chief question treated of, not many people, we should say, will come to the 
writer's conclusion. It is briefly this: Lady Macbeth was destitute of the 
moral sense ; it is wrong to say she died of remorse, for “ consciousness of 
guilt she never had ;” she is haunted by blood much as a butcher might 
be in a nightmare. The unrecognized pressure of her great guilt,” Mrs. 
Kemble gays, “ killed her;” but “intruding a moral element of which she 
ig conscious into Lady Macbeth’'s punishment is a capital error, because her 


punishment consists in her infinite distance from all such influences.” And 
” for “the body can sin but so much and 
survive, and other deadly passions besides those of violence and sensuality 
can wear away its fine tissues.” All this seems to us nearly meaningless. 
Surely infinite distance from God is a punishment from which Lady 


again: “She died of wickedness, 





Macbeth, on Mrs. Kemble’s theory of her character, could not have escaped 
had she remained innocent of all her particular acts of murder. And how 
does the body succumb under the soul's overwhelming consciousness of sin 
if the soul is incapable of a sense of guilt? Many passages in the play, 
as we read it, would have to be expunged before this theory could be 
accepted. It ig a woman resolved on that which she knows is a crime, but 
which she thinks will be a profitable one, who says to herself these words : 


** Come, come you epirits 
That tend on mortal thouglts, unsex me here, 


Stop up the access and passage to remorse.” 


And these to her accomplice : 


“These deeds must not be thought 
After these way 8; £0, it will make us mad.” 

And it is a woman—we do not know that we ought not to italicize woman-- 
oppressed by the memory of a crime, which, by the way, has been unprofit- 
able, who loses the balance of her mind, and who says, ‘‘ Here’s the sme! 
of the blood still. All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand ;” and then sighs, “Oh, ob, oh!” so that the physician says, ““ Whata 
sigh is there! The heart is sorely charged.” Much more might be eaid to 
controvert this theory of Mrs. Kemble’s, but we have not space. And indeed 
there seems to us nothing to be said in support of it. 


—Those who are interested in the military operations of the English in 
Abyssinia, or who desire to obtain accurate information concerning the 
present character and condition of a country which seems destined to be 
forced into more intimate relations with European civilization than it has 
hitherto maintained, will welcome the octavo volume of Th. Von Heuglin, 
recently issued by Costenoble in Jena. This work is a record of the author's 
travels during the years 1861 and 1862 as a member of Die deutsche Expe- 
dition, and, in connection with Werner Munzinger's “ Oest-afrikanische 
Studien,” may be regarded as among the most valuable fruits of that enter- 
prise. His account of a visit to the Emperor Theodore and to the fortress 
of Magdala, in the dungeons of which British subjects are now awaiting 
their deliverance, is especially interesting. ‘The description of the king’s 
personal character ; his qualities as a ruler and a warrior; the number, 
equipment, organization, and discipline of his army ; the disposition of his 
vassals, etc., are the most clear and satisfactory of any that we have yet 
seen. The same is true also of the geographical and historical portions of 
the book. The pbysical configuration of Abyssinia is of such a nature that 
nearly all the climates of the earth are represented there ; so that within 
an area extending over only five degrees of latitude the products of every 
zone could be successfully cultivated. Herr Heuglin furnishes also consid- 
erable curious and interesting information as to the religious character of 
the people. The great majority of the inhabitants are Christian; many 
of the Mohammedan Galla, after having been forced to acknowlege the 
government of the present sovereign, were compelled to come into the fold 
by a summary baptism. Two-thirds of the days in the calendar are feast 
or fast days, and the country is cursed and impoverished by thousands 
of monks, nuns, and other ecclesiastical drones. The popular mind is over- 
grown with the rankest superstitions; belief in witchcraft is universal, and 
some districts are wholly devoted to devil-worship. The picture of his 
Satanic majesty is always drawn in profile. Abyssinia, too, is the only 
country which has canonized Pontius Pilate. The Roman governor is there 
put into the category of the saints. 


—A very valuable contribution to archeology is Overbeck’s recently pub- 
lished volume, entitled “Die antiken Schriftquellen zur Geschichte der 
bildenden Kiinste bei den Griechen.” Within the compass of less than five 
hundred pages we have the literary sources of all our knowledge of Grecian 
art carefully arranged according to periods, and following in this respect the 
author’s well-known “ Geschichte der griechischen Plastik.” An alphabet- 
ical index of artists’ names renders it easy for the reader to turn to any 
passage in the book, and thus greatly enhances its practical worth. Those 
who have not a complete classic library within their reach, and who wish 
to consult the original authorities on the subject of Grecian art, will find in 
this work an admirable aid. Overbeck does for this interesting department 
of study what Preller and Ritter have done for Grecian philosophy. 


—Die Fortschritte des Unterrichtswesens in den Culturstaaten Euro- 
pas,” by Beer and Hochegger, the first volume of which has recently appeared, 
is an historical and statistical account of the various systems of public instruc- 
tion in Europe, from the primary school to the university. The nucleus of 
the work is a series of articles on public instruction in Austria, France, and 
Russia which the authors published originally in the Zettschrijt fiir die 
Ustreichischen Gymnasien (Journal for Austrian Gymmasia). The plan 
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embraces three volumes: the first treatsof education in France and Austria; 
the second will deal in like manner with Russia, Poland, Belgium, Holland, 
and Italy; the third, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, England, and Switzerland 
Spain seems to be entirely ignored, probably because she offers very little 
material. The curse of Austria in this respect is its isolation and immobility. 
This work is regarded by European educators as an exceedingly important 
contribution to pedagogy, and we hope that it will be soon brought to its 
comp!etion. 








SPIRITUAL WIVES.” 

We have recently heard of two sound criticisms on Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon. While he was over here picking up the materia's for bis “‘ New 
America’”’—new enough most of his monstrosities were to most Americans 
—an English gentleman, a member of Parliament, happened to be also 
among us taking a look at democracy. Mr. Dixon’s name coming up in 
conversation, his countryman laughed and made this remark: “ A precious 
lot of nonsense jie ’1] write when he gets home.” This anticipative criticism 
turned out to be, in a general way, a pretty correct one. The other utter- 
ance to which we refer is that of Mr. Matthew Arnold, who, in a 
recent essay, pays his respects to Mr. Dixon in his very best easy-insolent 
manner: “That able and interesting work of Mr. Hepworth Dixon's,” he 
says, “ which we were all reading last year—the ‘ Mormons, by one of Thew- 
selves.’ Here again I am not quite sure that my memory serves me as to 
the exact title,” etc. Both of these remarks pleased us very well. As for 
the first of them, the book was certainly far enough from being & precious 
lot of sense ; the six or seven editions of it that have been published have no 
doubt misled the mind of a great many people in England ; and we should 
say that they have probably helped to taint the morals of a certain number. 
As Mr. Arnold rather more than insinuates, it seemed to furnish reason for 
believing that Mr. Dixon is more or less warmly in sympathy with the pecu- 
liar sects and communities that he came over here to describe. This may 
be so only in appearance. For our own part, we presume him to be rather 
indiff-rent as to the subjects of his books. It is not necessary—perbaps it 
is not proper, though Mr. Arnold seems to think it so—to suppose that Mr. 
Dixon does not fully approve of that happy mean to which the most of 
mankind has attained, between the Mormon life, which he does, to be sure, 
describe with spirit, and the Shaker life, which also he describes with spirit. 
It is far more charitable to say that he cares little what he writes about 
so that he makes a selling book. Perhaps if Messrs. Hurst & Blackett 
could have assured him of the equally heavy sale of another book on “ The 
Holy Land,” he would quite as soon have written that as have written this 
“ Spiritual Wives.” 

“ Spiritual Wives,” however, certainly does tend toconfirm the judgment of 
him which Mr. Aroold has expressed with such witty severity. It is one more 
book in the line of the worse parts of “ New America.” Still, it confirms 
our own judgment too, for it is a book likely to sell largely. Yet it is, com- 
paratively to “ New America” even, a book of small value. It fails to sat- 
isfy either of two demands—one at least of which may properly be made 
of any writer who undertakes such subjects as those of which this book 





treats. It deals with certain phenomena of diseased spiritual life. They 
are phenomena which may properly engage the attention of students, but 
which, for more reasons than one, are not to be talked of commonly. Now, | 
students of morbid psychology, like other students, want of their fellow- 
students or instructors a full and accurate record of facts, unmixed with | 
“lively writing,” unornamented, plain, and distinct—data for the man of! 
science—or they want the results which spiritual insight and the power of | 

philosophic thinking have enabled some abler man than the mere observer | 

to reach. Both together they want, if both can be had ; but certainly they | 

want one, and other things than these they do wag want. It is only to a} 

very small extent indeed that “Spiritual Wives” answers either of these | | 
requirements, It was written for the average subscriber to the circulating — 

libraries, and no one need go to it for more than this—a mere passing refer- 

ence to some of the sects which have held the doctrine which gives it a name ; 

a pretty full account, of the pictorial-historical kind, of the Kinigsberg 

Ebelians; a newspaper correspondent’s account of Prince’s Agapemone ; a 

rather poor newspaper correspondent’s account of certain half-crazed and | 
certain hypocritical persons who figured in one or two old revivals in this 

country ; some desultory insufficient talk about several other people and 

several sects who have put in practice the theory of free love ; and some talk 

about a number of irrelevant matters of various kinds. In no part of the 

book is there a satisfactory examination of the doctrine itself, or a scien- 
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tifically full, orderly, and intelligible collection and collocation of the facts 
revealed by any of its phases. The first half of the volume, which relates 
to Ebel and Prince, gives evidence of carefulness in the preparation; but the 
second half was apparently put into print for little else than to swe!l the 
size of the volume. Itis a rather confused jumble of indefinite writing 
about many people and things ; about the church of the Apostles, about the 
Pauline church, about the church of our own day—in which “all the High 
Church movements run into some form of spiritual mysticism and social in. 
novation ;” about the Gothic and Pho nician spirits as regards woman ; 
about Robert Dale Owen, who was “the soul of the Democratic party 
while that party had a life of its own,”’ on whose departure from it, and be. 
cause of his departure, the party splintered off into a dozen fragments, who 
now “is the Privy Councillor of the Republic,” and somehow, to-day, a vast 
power in our politics! about Mr. Raymond—-‘ afterwards so famous as the 
confidential friend of Abraham Lincoln ;" about Mr. Greeley, who allowed 
the Fourierites to use the columns of the 7)idune; about Andrew Jackson 
Davis and “The Great Harmonia ;’ about Plato and Goethe, whose ‘ Ban- 
quet”’ and “ Elective Affinities” are given in brief synopses; and about a 
hundred other matters of which none is treated with exhaustiveness, some 
are treated with the inexactness of vagueness, and some with the inexact 

ness of downright error. 

Mr. Dixon has already been complained of because, in his chapters on 
the Agapemone, he has drawn once more into public notice persons con 
nected with families which are, of course, injured by his exposure of the 
now half-forgotten crimes and follies of some of their members. We com 
plain of him as guilty of another similar breach of good manners ia dra 
ging into his very miscellaneous assemblage of i: Pee ile and immoral vis 
ionaries the men of Brook Farm. The objecis of those mea in trying their 
experiment, their minds and their characters, were so utterly different from 
the objects and minds and characters of most of the men and women into 
whose company he, Mr. Dixon, has seen fit to bring them, that to lead or to 
help his ill-informed readers to class them together is a piece of gross in 
justice. The mention of them strengthens the “ Gothie spirit’ arguinent 
about as much as the mention of the omitted Saint Simonians woulu have 
done. 

It is hardly worth while to say much about a book of this kind. Ona the 
whole, looked at from whatever point of view, “Spiritual Wives” will do 
Mr. Dixon’s reputation nothing but harm. 


NEWPORT AS IT WAS-* 

To the writing called history the historical novel is as the enlargement 
and development and high coloring of a small corner or patch of the main 
canvass. Mr. Channing's * Recollections’ furnislies each, but especially the 
novel, with materials, and affords the most important aid to the imegina- 
tion, without some small endowment of which history is neither to be read 
nor written. The venerable author could scarcely have bequeathed a niore 
grateful or useful legacy than this simple record of the generation which 
was the immediate ancestor of the nineteenth century in America. For the 
usages of Newport were in large measure those of the time, and not pecu- 
liar, and were owned in common by our grandfathers of Massachusetts 
and our grandfathers of Pennsylvania. Among them was the hour 
| furnishing, which we all know, and the costumes, also familiar—in the 
days when the table was set with pewier, and there were siik-looms and 
spinning-wheels, but no matches, no coals, and no gas; when women 
| went without hoops, and rode behind their husbands on pillions instead 

of side-saddles, and boys wore ruffled shirts, but no drawers, and very 
soluble felt hats, and men wore pointed shoes and small clothes, or 
| trousers without suspenders; when there were no sunshades and no silk 
ame: when the schoolmaster was an awful being, and everybody 

ged children, and ministers seldom brought politics into their pulpits, 
but ‘talked mostly of eternal punishment; when there was but one school 
in medicine, and domestic practice was confined to a few carefally dried 
herbs; when there were no dentists; when the insane and idiotic were 
either allowed to go at large or suffered from the most cruel restraint 


| and neglect ; when there was a rage for poplar trees and a great affection 


tor the sideboard, and the host first asked his visitor, “ How are you?” and 
then, “ What will you take?” and gave wine dinners which made wives 
wonder at night what had become of their husbands, and sent the iiusberds 
to bed till they were fit to be got home next morning. These, as we have 
said, were traits not of marae or New mene solely —probab ly neither 





__¢* Barly Recollections of Semniet, R. Y, from the Year 1793 to 1811. Ry George 
Newport: A. J. Ward; Charles E. Hammett, Jr.; Boston: Nichols 
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were those solemn tea-parties, which might be described as Quaker meet- 
ings tempered with refreshments ; and certainly the reading of the islanders 
was not more nor less provincial than that of States which earlier put aside 
their royal charters—in light literature, the novels of Miss Burney, Rich- 
ardson, Fielding, Smollett, Le Sage, De Foe, ete. 

It is hard to realize, notwithstanding Mr. Channing’s data, the social and 
commercial importance of Newport less than sixty years ago, and to think 
of it as at one time the rival of New York and Boston. The author's name- 
sake and employer, for example, “ transacted the greater part of the whole- 
sale business in his native State, in Connecticut, and in a good part of Mas- 
sachusetts.” His trade was to India, to Africa, to Guiana, the West Indies, 
and all parts of Europe, and employed thirteen vessels of one sort and 
another. The town kept a dozen vessels plying between it and Cuba and 
Surinam, bringing molasses to be distilled into New England rum, that 
again to be casked and sent to Africa in exchange for slaves. The Gulf 
Stream and a special packet brought great numbers of Southerners to New- 
port, attracted by its genial climate, its sea-bathing, and the best private 
school in the States. Newport also sustained a line of stages con- 
necting with a line of sloops from Boston te New York, the sloops with a 
fair wind reaching Peck Slip in sixteen or seventeen hours. But at the 
height of its commerce accounts were kept by single entry, there were no 
sidewalks in its streets, and only two public carriages, so that it took two 
hours to transport the persons who attended one of the “subscription as- 
semblies” in the winter. At these balls, however—where there were no 
waltzes nor polkas, and cotillons were hardly in vogue—the equitable 
spirit of the counting-room also prevailed, partners for the first two dances 
being drawn by lot, to the great comfort of the homelier ones. © 

Politics in Newport presented the usual divisions of Republicans and 
Federalists, with their train of bitternesses which affected all the relations 
of life. The governor of Rhode Island got a salary of $400 per annum, at 
a time when wages ruled at five to six shillings a day. The votes of the 
several towns were brought up to the capital by the senators and represen- 
tatives to be counted. When the legislature sat for business, the attorney- 
general attended to prepare or revise the bills offered for adoption—a 
prudent arrangement, worthy of preservation and of imitation. Voters en- 
dorsed their names upon their ballots—another safeguard. Authorized 
punishments, besides execution, were the whipping of men at the cart’s 
tail, of women in the jail yard, and the pillory. 

Some of the incidents of the author’s boyhood are to be found in the first 
volume of the memoir of his brother, the late Dr. W. E. Channing. That 
the Jarge and remarkable family of which they were members were “ raised” 
pure in a town which, as we have seen, was not favorable to youthful 
morality, was due to the discipline of their excellent mother. She had a 
standing and invariable injunction for the children not to go into the water ; 
but as she was quite sure it was frequently disregard d, she merely felt the 
hair of the supposed delinquent and flogged him if she found any wet ends. 
Whether they could swim or not, made no difference. To her is attributed 
the old Joe of ordering a gun to be let alone because it might go off although 
it had no lock on it; and the anecdote well illustrates her constitutional 
anxiety. Upon the author, who was not a robust infant, she tried the 
hydropathic treatment with eminent success, feeding him at the same 
time on “ whitpot ’—the white Indian meal peculiar to Rhode Island, mixed 
with milk and molasses. She clothed him in the frocks which descended from 
his older sisters, and sent him to a primary school where the boys and girls 
were dressed alike, and sat, or rather rotated, on round blocks of wood, fur- 
nished by their parents, there being no desks and no chairs other than the 
dame’s. Sunday was for him the least agreeable day of the week, and if it 
was winter he sat shivering in the chilled meeting-house, perhaps with his 
hair just cropped by the barber, while the minister was muffled to the chin, 
and the women alone were furnished with foot-stoves. ‘There were no rub- 
bers then, and boots were a luxury. Shoes were poorly made, a cheap shoe- 
maker from Bristol making an annual visit to get the length of the children’s 
For good living they did not want, with their “ journey-cake ”—-the 
making of which is a “lost art’’—their still approved Rhode island poultry, 
turtle from Nassau, and, for fruit, the famous Rhode Island greening and 
superb quinces. 

Mr. Channing’s recollections of prominent men who either resided in 
Newport or visited it professionally are full of interest. Of Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins, whose congregation was composed mostly of laboring men, he 
gives the following picture (p. 90): 


feet. 


“ He was ungainly in gait and dress; wore, when on horseback,’a robe 
of stuif called at the time calamanco, a glossy, woollen material, of green 
color, which was secured round the waist by a silk girdle. His head-gear 
was a red cap, overa wig. He rode with his arms a-kimbo.” 





He thinks Mrs. Stowe had no foundation for the story of his wooing. A 
air and minute appreciation of the doctor is given by Dr. Channing in the 
memoir already alluded to, and his opposition to slavery is, happily, not 
apocryphal. In the same town was the Episcopal Trinity church, which 
permitted colored people to worship only when posted behind a screen thet 
eoncealed them from the rest of the congregation. Father Thurston bore tes- 
timony against intemperance. He was obliged to work on week-days, and, 
being a cooper, might have made casks for rum, but would not, so made 
pails with a good conscience. 

Of the “ Friends ” Mr. Channing has many anecdotes, and says that they 
were “anti-slavery in word and act.” His father probably remembered when 
they were neither. John Woolman visited the island in May, 1760, and un 
derstood that a large number of slaves were imported from Africa into New- 
port, and were then on sale by a member of the Society. “Some leading 
active members about Newport ” were in the practice of slave-keeping, and 
these he exhorted privately to discontinue it. At the Yearly Meeting he 
read a form of petition to the legislature to discourage future importations, 
and it was recommended “ to be signed out of meeting by such who were 
free.” Friends were then also implicated in lotteries, and otherwise shared 
the faults of the “world’s people.” Benjamin Lundy attended Yearly 
Meeting at Newport in 1828, and he wrote in his diary: “ Sectarianism 
nearly closes up my way here, I being but a moderate Quaker.” 

What the Hessians spared of the prosperity of Newport, the embargo 
destroyed, and the town has remained for half a century more like a fossil 
than any other on the New England seaboard, not even Salem excepted. 
Latterly, a new life has been breathed into it owing to its increasing repu- 
tation as a watering-place,and Mr. Channing comes like a good book- 
keeper to close the old account. We wish him plenty of readers. 








MR. MOSS’'S “CHRISTIAN COMMISSION.” * 


AxsouT four months after the war was begun by the attack on Sumter 
Mr. Vincent Colyer, of this city, formed the idea of bringing religious influ- 
ences to bear upon the men in the field. But the Christians of the country 
were rather backward, and it was some time before he could get the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations together in convention. They did, however, 
meet in the autumn of 1861, and formed the Christian Commission. Mr. 
Charles Demond, of Boston, was the framer of the resolutions then adopted, 
and he speaks of them as follows : 

“In looking at the resolutions of the convention which formed the 
Commission I am more firmly convinced that the Lord was guiding us. I 
drew those resolutions with no definite idea, and yet God so directed me 
that all the main features of our work were there, or entirely in harmony 
with them. How small were our thoughts then, and how dark the way for 
a long time in our early meetings in New York! Blessed be the Lord for 
the way in which he has led us. It is his doing, and marvellous in our 
eyes.” 

It was some time after this that anything of consequence was accom- 
plished by the new organization for “the spiritual and temporal welfare ”’ 
of the soldiers. For a good many months—seven or eight—the work lan- 
guished, and at times it seemed as if it would never be even well begun. 
The religious newspapers did very little indeed to forward it ; several of the 
officers resigned their places; the Commission had no office, and, indeed, 
hardly deskroom that it could call its own, and for some cause which 
we have not learned it fell out with the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of this city. In July, 1863, Mr. Morrison, in charge of the central office, says, 
in a letter full of suppressed yet lively dissatisfaction, that the property on 
hand consists of a mahogany table with two drawers, two oak chairs, some 
books and stationery in a desk—the desk apparently a borrowed one—a lot 
of pamphlets, miscellaneous books, newspapers, and magazines; a coal- 
scuttle, coal-scoop, hammer, box-opener, and marking-pot ; some paper, nails, 
and twine; eighty-four three-cent stamps and fifty blue ones in a buff envel- 
ope, and a less number of the same value in a box of pens in the back part 
ofadrawer. The only thing, in fact, to which Mr. Morrison was able to 
look back with pleasure when he afterwards reflected on his administration 
was that, daily, there was held in his office a pretty united, earnest prayer- 
meeting of one. 

Till 1863 tess had been attempted, less by far, than was expected, and less 
had been done than had been attempted, for the delegates were not looked 
on with over-much favor by the authorities, and the people had been 
brought neither to a perception of the importance of the work pro- 
posed nor a knowledge of the Commigsion’s existence. In the be- 
ginning of 1863, however, affairs took a better turn. During the first 





*“ Annals of the United States Christian Commission. By Rev. Lemuel Moss, 
Home Secretary to the Commission.”’ Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1868, 
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year the Commission, badly managed, experienced a series of rebuffs from | one thing that struck us unpleasantly in reading Mr. Moss's work. After 


the Washington officials, but these became less frequent as time passed by. | the two preparatory essays we have as the remainder of the book the 


|annals of the Christian Commission 


Mr. Lincoln was always well inclined, General McClellan seems to have 


They are truly annals in con 


never failed to respond courteously to the requests of the delegates, Provost- | fining the reader to the chronological sequence of events, and their author 


Marshal-(ieneral Patrick was a very warm friend of the Commission, and 
when application was made to Grant for leave to work within the limits of his 
command he at once made such answer as might have been expected. His 
general order on the subject is entirely in harmony with all that has since been 
learned of his character—a character which, the more that is learned of it, 
the more appears to have for its basis what Western men call “ horse-sense.” 
He displayed his usual obliviousness of the red-tape chains which harnessed 
and hampered many others of our commanders, and appears to have per- 
ceived that the distribution of newspapers and books among his fellow-citi- 
zens in arms; the presence among them of men and women who revived in 
their minds the best ideas connected with home ; who supplied them with 
reading matter that called them away from euchre and bluff and corrupting 
conversation ; who set them singing hymns and hearing sermons when they 
might otherwise have been breaking guard or smuggling whiskey into 
camp; who nursed and fed men for whose death too often the hospital 
stewards were waiting with a natural but discouraging impatience ; who 
wrote thousands of letters that brought back to sick men thousands of 
comforting letters ; who, in short, made able-bodied soldiera leas disorderly 
and able-bodied and disabled soldiers more happy and comfortable—such 
persons, he perceived, were persons that might properly be used by the 
general of a volunteer army, although no authority for their transportation 
and subsistence is discoverable in the West Point traditions of the Commis- 
sary’s and Quartermaster’s Departments. 

It is not necessary for us—the public is already so familiar with the 
literature of similar labors—to follow the thread of these annals through 
the four years of the Commission’s existence. The stores distributed 
during that time amounted in value to more than three and a half millions 
of dollars; the publications distributed and the preaching done turned 
out in the end to have cost much less than that other part of the Commis- 
sion’s work—not distinctly intended at first—which was precisely identical 
with the work of the Sanitary Commission. Speaking with exactness, the 
proportionate cost of the several departments of the Commission’s labor is 
as follows:—The cost of stores distributed and of services rendered in diet 
kitchens was sixty-seven and one-fifth per cent. of the whole expenditure , 
the cost of publications, of incidental aid given to delegates, of tents, 
chapels, and chapel furniture was only twenty-seven and three-tenths per 
cent. But it must be remembered, in estimating the relative proportions 
of what may be called the legitimate and the illegitimate work of the Com- 
mission, that of its army of five thousand delegates few received any pay, 
and, further, that although a delegate distributed in a year stores worth 
$5,536, while the worth of the tracts and books he gave away was less 
than $1,500, still he was rendering the additional service—essentially similar 
to the distribution of tracts—of preaching, on an average, eighty-nine ser- 
mons a year, attending one hundred and eighteen prayer-meetings, and 
saying pious words beside sick-beds an indefinite number of times. It is 
true enough, as Mr. Moss says, after giving elaborate tables of expendi- 
tures, receipts, and so on, that figures cannot tell the whole story ; the 
delegates must have been of great sanitary service by the performance of 
the work specially their own, to say nothing of the effect that their in- 
structions may have had on the spiritual welfare of the men with whom 
they came in contact. However, there is no necessary end to considerations 
of this kind, and there is a necessary limit to these remarks. 

It remains to say a word of the book. It begins with a long and useless 
essay entitled “A Glance Backwards,” which talks about the Romen, 
Greek, and medieval methods of treating prisoners and caring for the sick> 
and which brings its account down through the Crimean war and the Franco- 
Italian war and the Schleswig-Holstein war, but says not a word about the 
Sanitary Commission of our American rebellion. Then follows an essay 
entitied “Preliminary Movements,” which contains facts in regard to the 
formation of the earliest societies for the relief of soldiers—germs of both 
the Christian and the Sanitary Commissions. In this essay also the Sani- 
tary Commission is conspicuous by its almost total absence, and Mr. 
Moss would have done wisely but not too well—only well enough—if 
he had saved his book from the charge of illiberality which with color, at 
least, of truth can be brought against it. Suppressions of truth are mostly 


Suggestions of falsehoods ; but faith in the Sanitary Commission is to-day 


part of the furniture of the general American mind—a fixture, rather, of 
the American mind—and to omit mention of it, or give but the slightest men- 
tion of it, in an account of the agencies that have latterly ameliorated war, 
is of disadvantage only to the man who makes the omission. So much for 





unnecessarily fails of making a book, and makes a confused collection of 
facts and names. He however does to some extent atone for his artistic 
failure by giving, in his last pages, an exhaustive index, the order of 
which, to use a distinction that Coleridge used to insist on, enables us to diz- 
pense, after a fashion, with the lack of method with which the work was 


composed. 





Life of Maximilian I, late Emperor of Mexico. With a Sketch of the 
Empress Carlotta. By Frederic Hail, one of his Majesty's Legal Advisers. 
“ Fiat Justitia ruat celum.” (New York: James Miller. 1868.)—It may 
be assumed that no legal talent, however great, could have rescued Maxi- 
milian from the fate which finally overtook him ; and if it could, it is safe 
to say that Maximilian stood in need of abler counsel than Mr. Hall. His 
narrative is characterized by the most preposterous rhetoric and the utter 
absence of sympathy or imagination. We should never have done if we 
attempted to give examples of either of these defects ; but we pledge our 
word that they exist, together with turgid amplifications, frequent 
platitudes, and occasional puerility of thought. In his desire to be faithful, 
the author descends to the smallest details without regard to the propriety 
of introducing them where he does, and sometimes with such ludicrous 
effect as when, wishing to describe the charitable activity of the Empress, 
he says (p. 42): “She has often been observed walking through the mud, 
holding up her skirts, in order to visit the poor in the hospitals,” ete, His 
translations from original documents share the peculiarities of his style, and 
we have the inhabitants of Trieste promising to“ continue their peregrina 
tions around Miramar.” 

These things would not be worth mentioning if they did not contribute 
so largely to the bulk of thé book, and fill the plodding reader with despair 
of ever reaching the scene of Mr. Hall's début. This does not take place till 
the two hundredth page, the volume containing but three hundred and 
seventeen pages. For about a dozen pages we read of a visit to the captive 
Emperor and sundry conversations with him on the part of his “ legal 
adviser ”—how appointed, we do not learn—in which Maximilian is report- 
ed to have said of the accusations against him: “ When they were read to 
me, I had to put my hand over my mouth to keep from laughing, they 
were so silly.” He also admitted—and we consider it the most valuable 
revelation that Mr. Hall makes—that since his imprisonment he had 
warned his betrayer, Lopez, of an attempt to assassinate him. Mr. Hall 
also asserts that Maximilian signed the October decree most reluctantly, 
and only under the importunities of Marshal Bazaine, who represented to 
him that Juarez had fled the country ; that he annulled it when fairly rid 
of the French a year later (Oct., 1866), and that in the meantime he did his 
utmost to relieve it of any but a moral effect upon his opponents, by forbid- 
ding executions under it in every case that came to his knowledge—ordering 
for that purpose, as he informed Mr. Hall, the telegraph office to be kept 
open night and day, and word of the capture of prisoners to be brought him 
at all hours. 

Such glimpses of the Emperor as we get through this personal inter- 
course, and through the uniformly elevated and manifestly sincere utterances 
of his speeches, letters, and proclamations, confirm that high opinion of him 
which prevailed in Lombardo-Venetia during his rule there, and which no 
unbiassed act of the man himself seems ever to have impeached. His good- 
ness and his chivalric notions of the duties of a sovereign in this age shone 
in Italy but were wholly lost in Mexico, not only because of the different 
characters of the two peoples, but because of the different circumstances in 
which he assumed authority. On the one hand, he was inexcusable for 
consenting to reap the fruits of an infamous invasion, of which the with- 
drawal of England and Spain might have aroused suspicions ; on the other, 
Mexico, if not excusable for the execution of Maximilian, is not to be judged 
as Lombardy would have been for a similar protest against foreign rule. 
These distinctions, however, Mr. Hall is unwilling to allow, and he argues 
laboriously the unconstitutionality of the court-martial, sentence, and shoot- 
ing at Queretaro. In Mexico, of all countries, this is love’s labor lost. If 
Mexican constitutions were as yet anything more than paper, the Church 
party would not have revolted, nor Jecker have made his loan, nor 
France adopted it, nor Maximilian been called in. And if Maximilian had 
abdicated when the withdrawal of the French left him in the grip of Esco- 
bedo on the north and Diaz on the south, and showed him how insignifi- 
cant a territory remained as his “empire,” and to what a minority his 
“ subjects ” were reduced, Mexico would have been less cruel, and the world 
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» happier for Maximilian's bloodless but salutary experience. For the sake 
of its documents and a few strokes as from an eye-witness, we place Mr. 
Hall's book upon the shelf, remembering that we do not yet know half the 
secrets of the Mexican expedition, and that others besides the Count de 
Kératry are to take up the shamefal tale. 








Rando'ph Honor. By the author of “Ingemisco.” (New York: Rich- 
ardson & Co. 1868 )}—Miss Evans, of Mobile, has at various times offered 
to the novel reading public a good deal of information concerning the per- 
sonal and mental peculiarities of the “chivalry ;” but we had always sup- 
pored that her testimony was not altogether impartial, and could only be 
accepted with certain reservations. Such encyclopedic knowledge, such 

commendably familiar and quotable acquaintance with the poetry and phi- 
losophy of all nations as her characters exhibited, seemed hardly a thing to 
be predicated of an entire community. The author of “ Randolph Honor,” 
howe ver, between whom and Mies Evans there aapenenty exists no com- 
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plicity, offers us further evidence on the same point, and we confess to find- 
ing the cumulative force of the testimony serious. The members of the 
Southern aristocracy, with their “white hands and easy manners ”—two 
things which this writer's observation convinces her occupy to each other 
the invariable relation of cause and effect—are then really in the habit 


of carrying on their flirtations, their serious talks, their downright love- 


making, in quotations. The fact—if indeed it be one—is suggestive. It 
lessens the actual guilt of the rebellion, and makes its moral history a fitting 
subject for philosophers of the congenital school. Dr. Holmes might do it 
justice. The vice of appropriation is plainly in the Southern blood ; and 
from a line of poetry to an arsenal, from a stale bit of moralizing to a 
human soul and body, they take by instinct. Unfortunately, their intellec- 
tual importance dwindles along with their moral responsibility. Their 
literature becomes a “thing of shreds and patches,” in which there is 
i Southern but a certain strange perversion of the moral sentiment. 
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bat devoted to a range of topics vastly wider and 
more in sympathy with the general reader. 
NATHAN THE WISE. By Lesstne, 


1, with numerous amendments, $1 75. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 


GCERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLAY STREET, NEw York, 


Second 


( tion, revisc 


DAVID Cc. 


PB ae £ (FormeErty C. 8. 


DEALER IN NEW 


Imports regularly all ‘the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals, 

Forvign works noticed in Tag Nation kept constandly on 
hend or procured to order, 


183 Broapway (Up-stairs), New York, 
IMPORTER OF 


Fine Standard and Ilustrated Books. 


606 BROADWAY (vp sTaIRs). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time | 

to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed in any style. 


EVERETT’S ORATIONS, Vou. IV. 


EBBS! 
THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG.,. 





| 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, $1 25. 
The object of this work is to unfold the laws of order 
according to which the Lord’s moral government is regu- 
lated. It shows that the Divine Providence works ac- 
cording to certain invariable laws; that it is universal, 
| extending to the least things as well as to the greatest ; 
that it has respect to what is eternal with man, and to 
| things temporary only for the sake of what is eternal. 


AND OLD BOOKS, | All the writings of Swedenborg and collateral worke 
constantly on hand. 





FRANCIS 


Francis &Co.), 


Publishing Honsge of the New Jerusalem Church, 20 
Cooper Union, New York. 


JOS. R. PUTNAM, ManaGER, 
*,* SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 
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THE CHEAPEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOK 
SINCE THE WAR. 


Messrs. CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO. 


Have the gratification of announcing that they will pub- 
lish on 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 


by arrangement with 


MR. ROBERT BONNER, 


NORWOOD; 


A TALE OF 


VILLACE LIFE IN NEW ENCLAND. 
By HENRY WARD SEECHER. 


1 vol. large 12mo, nearly 600 pages, price $1 50. 


The great popularity of **NORWOOD” while it was 
appearing as a scrial in the columns of the New York 
Ledger proves it to be one of the best American stories 
ever written. Its quiet pictures of New England life are 
offset by dramatic passages of thrilling interest, while its 
mingled eloquence and wit, humor and pathos, make the 
volume the most characteristic of the productions of its 
distinguished author. 

As published in London, ** NORWOOD” gold for OnE 
GvUINEa (more than Five Do.Lars 1n GoLp per copy), 
but as it is a book for the people the American publishers 
produce it at the popular price of $1 50 per copy, giving 
more than double the usual amount of reading matter for 
this price. 


“Norwood” as a Premium. 


“ NORWOOD” will be for sale by all Booksellers, or it 
will be sent, post-paid, by the publishers, to any address 
upon receipt of the price, $1 50. A copy will be given to 
each new subscriber to our popular monthly, Hours at 
Home, $3 per annum. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





Reapy Marci 15: 
ON THE HEIGHTS: A Novel. By Berrnoip 


AveERBacH. In one handsome 12mo volume, with 
pictorial title, price $2. 


JUST READY, NEW EDITIONS OF 


Mr. ALcer’s FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN. 
Price $2. 


Mur, Swercurne’s LIFE AND LETTERS. 
Price $2. 


Mur. Recaurer’s MEMOIRS. Price $2. 


IN PRESS : 
WHERE IS THE CITY ? 


TABLETS. Essays by A. Broxson ALCOTT. 
SAINTE-BEUVE’S PORTRAITS OF CELE. 


BRATED FEMALES. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. By the author 


of “Jason.” 


ROBERTS BROS.,, 
Boston, 





WORKS 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION. New 
edition. Small Svo, cloth, $1 25. 

FAREWELL COUNSELS OF A PASTOR TO 
HIS FLOCK. Second edition. Small 8vo, cloth, $1. 

THE IDLE WORD. Fourth edition. Small 8vo, 
cloth, $1. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOTIONAL 
STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. Eighth 
edition. Small Svo, cloth, $1. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. Third edition. Sma!l 8vo, 
cloth, red edges, $1 25. 

SHORT DEVOTIONAL FORMS. 
of a Busy Life. 
edges, 60 cents. 

A MANUAL OF CONFIRMATION. 
edition. Cloth, limp, 50 cents. 


For exigencies 
Second edition. Cloth, limp, red 


Seventh 





Also, Just Published, a New Edition, in one handsome 
volume, with Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth, $1 50. 


SACRED ALLEGORIES. By the Rev. W. ADAms, 
M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
ConTents.—The Shadow of the Cross. The Distant 
Hills. The Old Man's Home, The King’s Messen- 
gers. 
SACRED ALLEGORIES. 
WARD Monro, M.A. 
cloth, $1 per volume. 


ConTENtS oF First Serres.—The Dark River. The 
Vast Army. The Combatants. 


ConTENTs OF Seconp SerrEs.—The Revellers. The 
Midnight Sea. The Wanderer. The Journey Home. 
The Dark Mountains. 


THE HIGHER LIFE. A Pocket-Book fo 


Girls. 32mo, price 6 cents, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


By the late Rev. Ep- 
In two volumes crown 8vo, 


or School 


+*, Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 


POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 





CGEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS' 


LIST OF 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


. ESSAYS FROM “GOOD WORDS.” By Hey. 
ry Rogers, author of *‘ The Eclipse of Faith.” 16mo, 
cloth, $1 75. 


2. HOW TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT 
The Epistles (First Section). By Henry ALForp, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 


3. SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and other Miscel 
lanies, collected from the published writings o! 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westmin- 
ster. 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top, $2 50, 


4. MEN OF THE TIME. A Biographical Dic. 
tionary of Eminent Living Characters of both sexes 
Seventh edition, revised and brought down to the 
present time. Thick Svo, cloth, gilt top, $6. 


. THE MICROSCOPE. Its History, Construe 
tion, and Application. By Janez Hoge. Sixth edi- 
tion, containing 500 engravings and 8 colored illus 
trations by Tuffen Weet. Svo, cloth, $3 50. 


6. THE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING, and the 
Management of the Kennel. By ScrutaTtor, author 
of ** Horses and Hounds,” etc., etc., with frontispiece. 
Syo, half bound, $2 50. 


ae 


i 


«*, Any of the above wil] be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 BROOME STREET, 
New York. 





CARMINA YALENSIA. 


A new Collection of College Songs and Music, with Piano- 


| forte Accompaniments, comprising all the old popular and 


EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, 0.D. 


| standard college songs, with numerous pieces not hitherto 


published. The famous “ Wooden Spoon Lanciers,” ar 
ranged by HelmemiNer, and the “Song of the Spoon, 
also the celebrated * Christmas Anthem,’ as sung by the 
Beethoven Society of Yale, are included in this collection, 

Large octavo, extra cloth, price $1 5u. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


Pusuisuers, 229 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Now ReEapy: 


LIFE. AMONG THE MORMONS. 


‘By an Officer of the U. S. Army, long a resident of 
Utah, 


This book gives a graphic description of the country 
manners, and habits of the Mormon people. Finely 


(iustrated. Price, cloth, $1 25. 


FATHER TOM AND THE POPE; 
OR, A NIGHT IN THE VATICAN 


The rapid sale of their elevant edition of this work hae 


induced the Publishers to issue a still handsome t 


cheap edition of the same. Price, cloth, 75 cents 
The above works sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
price. 


MOORHEAD, SIMPSON & BOND, 
{60 Duane Street, New York 


Stoeckel’s Sacred Music. 


A New Collection of Tunes and Anthems, embracing 
every variety of metre used in Sacred Music. 


BY DR. GUSTAVE J. STOECKEL, 
Professor of Music in Yale College 


The arrangement of the Mus‘c is especially convenient 
or organists, or other instrumental performers, 


Complete Hymna accompary the Music, rendering the 
ook particularly adapted to Jami/y and social use. 


In its harmonies, the work is unex 
ion of sacred music in the conntry, 
ul attempts at ** Operatic” effect. 


“iled by ¢ any co’lec 
and it is free fiom 


A New Curistmas AND Easter ANTHEM, also beantifo) 
ind appropriate pieces for Communion aud Funeral ser- 
vice, are included in the collection of Anthems. 


Large octavo, extra cloth, price $2 25. 


Sent by mail 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


Publishers, 229 Broadway, New York, 
UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. ~ Ferm 
*pers April 6. . ALONZO Frack, A.M., Principal 
Claverack, Colambis County, mi ue 





TU UITION FREE. —A Normal Class of twenty 
pupils will be formed at the opening of the Spring Term 
of the Hudson River Institate, April 6 Address Rev 
41Lonzo Fiack, Claverack, Co! lumbia C ounty, N.Y, 


THE EMPIRE SEWINC MACHINE 


Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful etitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per: 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
ehonld call and examine it. A liberal die- 
count wffered to the trade. Saleeroomes, 616 
BROADWAY. N. Y.; WS Avenue A. corner 
wf Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 223 Grand Street, 
Williamsburgh. 
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CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. 





[From the London Saturday Review.]} 

A volume of “ Critical and Social Essays” reprinted from the New York 
Nation would do credit to some of the best of our own journals and mag- 
azines. They are lively without flippancy, quiet and moderate in tone, and 
deal with some of the peculiarities and absurdities of Yankee tastes and 


habits in the best possible spirit; neither defending them nor speaking of | 


them with unworthy self-abasement, but generally endeavoring to trace 
them to their origin in the social and economical condition of the people. 
The fondness of Americans for travelling, their alleged habits of extrava- 
gance, their distaste for horsemanship and preference for driving, their 
eccentricities of pronunciation, their partiality for black broadcloth, are one 
and all treated in a manner suitable to the subject, not making too much 
of trivial things, but finding in them reasonable traces of some deeper nation- 
al characteristic. 
[From the London Pall Mall Gazette.] 


These essays are a reprint from the New York NATION—a newspaper 


[From The North American Review.] 

The reputation which THe NaTIon has justly acquired during the last 
two years, not only for the general ability with which it is conducted, but 
also for the unusual literary merit of many of its articles, will be extended 

| and confirmed by the publication of this little volume. It contains twenty- 
five essays, by various hands, and on a great variety of topics of present 
interest, All are entertaining, clever, and well written ; and some of them 
deserve the higher praise of being the condensed statement of vigorous 
thought upon questions of practical importance. The value of these essays 
is not purely literary, but consists much more in the reflection they afford 
of the best thinking and temper of the times in their sympathetic and in- 
_telligent criticism of prevailing forms of life. 
We trust that this is but the first of a series of similar volumes. THE 
NATION has a right to count on long life. It fairly represents, as no other 
of our weekly journals does, the best thought and culture of America. It 
is in the worthiest sense American in tone and principle. It has already 





which has done much to show that American journalism may attain a far| done good work in raising the standard of political discussion and social 
higher level than that to which we have hitherto been accustomed. It is| and literary criticism. It deals with public questions with entire indepen- 
written by men of ability for a cultivated audience, and is free from those | dence and masculine common sense. There is now no better political writ- 
appeals to popular ignorance and prejudice which deface the pages of most ing than is found in its columns—writing which gives evidence of rare 
of its contemporaries. Political opponents will, of course, be apt to judge | mental discipline and fairness, and special training in political science, and 
hardly of a paper with a decided line of politics ; but candid opponents must | is the expression of strong convictions deliberately formed, and maintained 
admit that it defends its principles, erroneous as they may be, with con-| with dignity and moderation. The contrast which THe NATION thus 


| affords to the common run of newspapers is very striking. Its opinions on 


sistency and dignity. 


| the matters which it treats carry weight with readers capable of appreciat- 
ing sound argument and well-matured opinion. It has already acquired an 
influence of which it may be proud, and yet it has but just entered on its 
career. 


The present publication has, however, little direct reference to political 


questions. It is an attempt to supply in America social articles of the pat. | 


tern of which Zhe Saturday Review set the first example. The subjects of 
some of the essays may be inferred from their titles, e. g., “ Critics and Criti- 
cism,” “Clergymen’s Salaries,” “ Popularizing Science,” “The Good Old 
Times,” “Waste,” “Dress and its Critics,” the “ Social Influence of the 
National Debt,” “ American Reputations in England,” etc., etc. If we were 
to give a general estimate of their merits, we should say that they are far 
from equal in polish and brilliancy of expression to the better writing of the 
paper which it has taken for its model. At the same time, they are gener- 
ally sensible, well expressed, and, in short, such articles as may be read with 
pleasure and a fair amount of solid profit. , 

The question raised by the volume is, in fact, whether America is at 
present capable of seriously rivalling the literary products of the Old World. 
In time they may go entirely ahead of us, and discover parts of literature 
hitherto unsuspected ; but the immediate question is, can they do anything 
equal to the best English periodical writing? And this question is explicitly 
discussed in an essay which to Englishmen is, perhaps, the most interesting 
in the book, entitled ““ Why we have no Saturday Reviews.” . .. . 

However this may be, the existence of THE NATION itself seems to prove 
thet it is possible for a journal of a really high class to thrive very satisfac. 
torily in New York. The remaining essays in this volume, which we have 
not space to examine in more detail, show abundant common sense and 
sound principle expressed in excellent English. If they are not polished 
quite up to The Saturday Review pitch, they are, nevertheless, very good 
reading of the kind, and much in advance of anything that we have seen in 
other American papers. We sincerely wish that THe NATION may go on 
and prosper, and that its example may result in raising the standard of 
American journalism. 

[From The New Englander.] 

We are glad to avail ourselves of the occasion offered by these sensible 
and agreeable essays, which are selected from the columns of THE NATION, 
to express the satisfaction which all educated men must feel in the estab- 
lishment of a weekly journal so able, and at the same time so moderate and 


[From The Atlantic Monthly.] 


These brief papers very fairly represent the quality of the excellent 
journal from which they are taken, and treat subjects suggested by literary 
events and social characteristics with a bright intelligence and an artistic 
feeling only too uncommon in our journalism. : 

In fine, we like all these articles from THe NATION for the reasons that 
we like THE NATION itself, which has been, in a degree singular among 
newspapers, conscientious and candid in literary matters; while in affairs 
of social and political interest it has shown itself friendly to everything that 
could advance civilization, and notably indifferent to the claims of persons 
and parties. 

[From The Massachusetts Teacher.| 


We have no connection or even acquaintance with the conductors of 
THE NATION, but we have more than once commended it to the attention 
of our readers, because we think that a paper which endeavors to discuss 
the religious, moral, social, political, and literary topics of the day ina 
dignified and impartial spirit commends itself in an especial manner to the 
support of teachers, and because we do not see how any teacher who can 
afford it, and who desires to keep abreast with the times, can dispense with 
such a paper. We have no respect for the narrow tone which is too apt to 
characterize sectarian organs; and the newspapers of the day, with some 
admirable exceptions, are hardly worthy of more than a passing glance at 
the news. A paper which comes weekly, in handsome and convenient form, 
with carefully prepared discussions of the interesting topics of the hour, 
commends itself, whether we always agree with its opinions or not, to the 
patronage of all who wish to promote the elevation of the tone of our news- 
paper press. . . . 

The neat little volume is a collection of the best essays that have ap- 
peared in the paper during the last two years. Some of the topics are: 




















high-toned, as Tue NATION has thus far proved itself to be. The combina-| “Critics and Criticism,” “Popularizing Science,” “Tinkering Hymns,” 
tion of literary and political discussions of so uncommon excellence, free | “ Dress and its Critics,” “ Waste,” “ Roads,” “A Plea for Culture,” etc., 
from vulgarity and flippancy, may almost be said to mark an epoch in etc. It is very good reading, and the publishers are ready to send it as 
American journalism. ‘ /a premium for any two new subscribers. 





LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, New York. Price, Si 50. 
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THE KIRBY. 


In presenting to the publicour Krirpy Harvester for 
1868, we would call particular attention to the many im- 


provements we have made since last season. 


Our Reel Self-Rake which last year was considered 
by farmers the best in the market, has been very much 
improved by the addition of an extremely simple con- 
trivance for regulating the size of the bundles, so that it 
now works to perfection, and cannot fail to please all 


who try it. 


Our new Grooved Finger-Bar is a great improvement. 
The Bar is rolled in such a shape as to render it light and 
very strong. The guards are very firmly attached by one 
bolt. There ia a long grooved piece attached firmly for the 
head of the cutter-bar to slide in, so there is assured a 
perfect freedom of motion at this important point, where, 
in nearly all other machines, breakages are constantly 


occurring. 


Relying on these and many other improvements, we 
have no hesitation in saying that the Krrpy for 1868 is 
the most perfect combined Mower and Reaper in the 
world, and it is not only best as a combined machine, but 


the best Mower singly as well as the best Reaper singly. 


The number we shall manafacture this year will be 
limited to 5,000. Consequently, all farmers who desire a 
Krrey for the next harvest should apply at once to one 


of our agents, 


D. M. OSBORNE & CO., 


Auburn, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENCIES. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—67 and 69 CANAL STREET. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—12%46 BROADWAY. 
CLEVELAND, O.—64 RIVER STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—%33 MARKET STREET. 


Address 





D. M. OSBORNE & CO. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, ‘ ‘ . : : PRESIDENT. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1868. 











Net Assets, January 31, 1867, ...........cceceeeeceeeeeeeuees $17,639,296 97 
RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums, Annuities, Interest, and Rents,............ 10,173, O47 61 
$27,812, 344 58 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
6 50 canned be mheeenn o%0060e6GSuussee> eens 914,537 78 
Claims on Endowments matured,............. . Ee RS 36,300 00 
ES Ot Dn. vc wcsecavccccecacencneeaoes 2,517,114 05 
Surrendered Policies,............ Ss iis ianais elect pene 256.687 ¢ 
EWES oi aa 000 6.0'ns'vaths dee 80s paeewacessbesanaseensess 14.678 66 
Commissions and Commutations of Fature Commissions, 925,087 32 
Exchange, Postage, Advertising, Printing, Stationery, Medi- 
cal Examiners, Salaries, and Law Expenses,............ 358,616 O01 
Taxes and sundry Office Expemses,...............0200se seen 106,921 87 
Office Rent Sinking Fund, ..........0..ccccsscccccsccecccecee 20,000 00 5,149,892 44 
Net Assets, February 1, 1868,..... bbb atu bonbsadass susan ; $22,662,552 14 
Invested as follows: 
Cash om hand an tm Bamkiy.s. ..csccccsccccccccccccccccccese 1,504,770 92 
PE I ID ooo occ rs cccceccnccesecesccceseeusssoos 15,176,945 68 
Government Stocks,......... i. we P 5,003,108 75 
BR PID, sadn snes can sesedesss 937,835 12 
Balances due from Agents, 39,791 72 
aaa: —-—-—_ $22,662,452 i4 
Interest accrued but not RS tineasann - Fo eR 173,113 00 
Interest due and unpaid,...............--..65 S¥iseans 4,252 45 
Value of Future Commissions commuted as above,....... 547.255 11 
Premiums deferred, Semi-annual and Quarterly,. 1,045,568 53 
Premiums due (principally for Policies issaed in December 
a ic kp a dertinGhGnbne< Rds ennesoccdscecacse 386,735 63 
Market value of Stocks in excess of cost, ................. 499,442 69 2,656,867 41 
Cross Assets, February |, 1868, .......-... $25,319,3 19 55 
Increase in Net Cash Assets for the year................+. 5,023,155 i7 
THE ASSETS ARE THUS APPROPRIATED 
Net Reserve at 4 per cent. interest for Reinsurance,. ... 22,012,285 67 
Claims by death, including additions unpaid (not yet due), 123 955 Si 
I EE SR III, aie cccccccvssavcscstacssessctass 5,095 22 
eC cick as cans ecesenns 2.570.317 86 
Undivided surplus on basis of 4 per cent.,..... .........6.65. 767,664 99 
25,319,319 55 
Total number of Policies issued during the year,... ........ 19,460 
Amount insured thereon, .... .......cccceee ceeceeeee cece $62, 252, 606 
Number of deaths during the year,..... ....... cc eee eens S01 
Amount insured thereon,,...............cceceeseeeee eeneeees $871,200 
Total number and amount of Policies in force, ............ 52,384 $194,321 ,889 36 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


FREDERICK 8S. NL ieee EZRA WHEELER. 
JOHN V. L. PRUY SEYMOUR L. HUSTED. 
WILLIAM MOORE. SAMUEL D. BABCOCK. 
ROBERT H. McCURDY. DAVID HUADLEY. 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON. HENRY A. SMYTHE. 
MARTIN BATES. WILLIAM V. BRADY. 
WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D. WILLIAM E. DODGE. 
JOHN WADSWORTH. GEORGE 8. COE. 
ALFRED EDWARDS. WILLIAM M eee. 
OLIVER H. PALMER. JOHN E. DEVEL 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS. WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL. ALONZO CHILD. 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, HENRY E. DAVIES. 

W. SMITH BROWN. RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
RICHARD PATRICK. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM. J. ELLIOTT CONDICT. 
WILLIAM A. HAINES. JAMES C. HOLDEN. 


HUGH N. CAMP, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-PresipEnr. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 

LEWIS C. LAWTON, Assistant AcTUaARY. 
JOHN M. STUART, SsoretTary. 
FRED'’K SCHROEDER, Ags’t SECRETARY. 


WILLIAM BETTS. LL.D.. 
HON. LUCIUS ROBINSON, » CounsEL. 
HON. HENRY E. DAVIES, 


MINTURN POST, x. ms 
ISAAC L. KiP, M.D t Mepica. EXaMINERs. 
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UNION ADAMS, 


637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN'S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


In view of our removal up-town in early spring, every 
article will be sold at a reduction of price, and, many 


kinds of 
FANCY COODS 


AT A VERY LARGE REDUCTION. 


PLATED WARE FROM THE MANUFACTORY OF 
ROCERS, SMITH & CO. 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, Erc. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
479 Broapway, 
4 doors below Broome St. 


NIAGARA. 








FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO : $1,000,000 

SurPius, Juty 1, 1866, . - 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid.” 
CHABTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 





\A FE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 


Principal Warehouses : { 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 
Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 


TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 
Patented August 14, 1966. 

This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instru. 
ment, as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of 
the Piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone great- 
ly superior in quality and power te that of the or inary 
Piano. The sounding-board, released from its connection 
with the piano-case, and resting upon under sounding- 
boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such con- 
nection. and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our Pianos are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
chasers wiil bave pot only our own yuarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the reputation of the | 
instrament, obtained from the experience of our patrons 
who have ured them fora generation, All lovers of this 
eminently household instrument, as well as parties pro- 
posing to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and 


examine our assortment, 


| Works, including the 


OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yor. 


Ss. G. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 

BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 

56 Wall Street, New York, 

28 State Street, Boston. 





insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
4 Pors Street, New YoRE, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wa. Sr., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 
Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 Weyrnosssr Sr., 





PROVIDENCE, R. L 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


. 110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of ‘* Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public an@ private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathanic! Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providence R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, 1 rinceton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VA 
FRED'K C. WIT 6 





110 Broad 
New York, Janeane i, 1966. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


Cheney Brothers’ Silks. 
ALL KINDS OF 
MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE — 
CASSIMERES. 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 


SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Parposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RICE, CHASE & CO., 
10 & 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW. SOMPANY, 
Sucoczssors to Nourst, Mason & Co., 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, sro 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 


53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 


PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS are 
imile reproductions 0 water-color paintin 
Fy cainent artists. Ask for them at the Ar A Stores. 
Send for list to L. PRANG & CO., e 

SALE OF VALUABLE 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN PICTURES. 


Messrs. LEEDS & CO. will hold their first important 
Sale of the Season on the evenings of the 18th and 19th 
inst., at their Galleries, corner of Broadway and Twelfth 
Street. 

On the evening of the 18th the American pictures will 
be sold; on the evening of the 19th, a collection of 
foreign Pictures of the highest class, consigned to M. 
Knoedler, by Goupil & Co., of Paris. 


The Nation. 
VOLUME THE SIXTH. 


“We are conscious of doing a real service to our 
readers and to every wholesome moral and material en- 
terprise of the times, when we direct attention to the 
Nation as the one newspaper of America which is so full 
of excellences and so free from faults as to ve un- 


qualified praise.” —Springfleld (Ohio) Republican. 
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